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ONE FRENCHMAN CAN BE WRONG 
EDITOR: 


Sometimes we have to venture forth from 
our own shores in order to acquire a just 
perspective on our national scene. Le Monde 
of Paris recently expressed an opinion that 

seems to be borne out in fact 
in the recent deadlock between 
President Truman and United 
States Steel. Here was a for- 
midable crisis to which there 
was no solution and the trouble 
lay in the American Constitu- 
tion. Le Monde said quite cor- 
rectly that the Constitution is a primitive 
charter ill-adapted to an atomic era. Social 
progress demands a more socially enlightened 
document if we are to have political stability. 
Walter Leger Duhamel 
Washington, D.C. 

Ed.:Le Monde is in labor and brings forth 
a lemon. There’s nothing wrong with the Con- 
stitution: in fact, we can recommend it to 
France on that point of political stability. 


THE ARCHDUCHESS AND VIENNA 
EDITOR: 


It was a very satisfying experience to read 
Archduchess Adelaide’s article on Pastor 
Niemoeller. When so many babbling scrib- 
blers are rushing into print with their irre- 
sponsible frivolities, it is pleasant to come in- 
to contact with a mind sensitively attuned to 
Europe’s past and its potentialities for the 
future, 

The Archduchess writes: “Russia is in dire 
need these days of a new and sensational 
move.” My guess is that the Soviets will strike 
not in Germany but in Vienna. There the 
garrison is weak, the airfield is inadequate 
and there is only one highway to Western 
Austria. I wonder if the Archduchess has any 
fears about her own country? 


August Smolln 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Ed.: The Archduchess is now traveling in 


Europe and could not be reached by “press 
time.” 


WHO IS OUR CANDIDATE? 
EDITOR: 


The Catholic people are perhaps more be- 
wildered than ever before in history as to the 


II 


proper candidate to vote for in the coming 
presidential election. In your editorial “A 
President Needs a Conscience” I had hoped 
to find some specific recommendations regard- 
ing the candidates. How about coming down 
from your ivory tower of moral principles 
and letting us in on your personal opinion. 
You must have available to hand certain 
sources of information regarding the char- 
acter of the candidates, their attitude toward 
the Catholic Church, etc. I'll probably vote 
the other way but since you have your ear 
to the ground let’s hear your choice? 
Charles L. Gallighan 
Boston, Mass. 

Ed.: Haven't heard anything special. I sup- 
pose I had my ear so close to the ground I 
got it full of mud. Again, THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD has no partisan policies and no can- 
didate. 


GOD AND MAN AND MR. BUCKLEY 
EDITOR: 


Your article on Mr. Buckley was entirely 
uncalled-for. At a time when the pinks and 
anti-anti-Communists are berating him, all 
Catholics ought to support him. Articles such 
as that of Father Fullman’s lend aid and 
comfort to the enemy... . 

Barton O’Connell 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ed.: Does it derogate from Mr. Buckley’s 
good work in exposing spurious “academic 
freedom” to suggest that he might be wrong 
in economics? Only one human being is infal- 
lible and even he is not infallible in economics. 
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BUCKLEY’S BOOK ON YALE, NOT STEEL MILLS 
EDITOR: 

As the Rev. Christopher E. Fullman, 
0S.B., objects to Buckley’s book God and Man 
at Yale I in turn object to his interpretation 
of the book. 

Father Fullman is asking Buckley to write 
a book about the evils of capitalism and how 
the encyclicals of the Holy Fathers should be 
applied to modern business for the better- 
ment of mankind. Mr. Buckley, however, was 
writing a book about conditions at Yale, so 
why criticize him for not offering remedies 
for the present ailments of capitalism? 

Your contributor mentions the plight of 
the workingmen in the steel towns of Penn- 
sylvania and he is indignant at their treat- 
ment by the steel magnates. But why blame 
Buckley for defending our democratic way of 
life against a socialistic state simply because 
Father Fullman knows of defects within the 
democratic state? Does a defective part con- 
demn the whole, or is there a possibility of 
repairing the part without destroying the 
whole as Socialism would destroy the whole? 

Pope Leo’s quotation should not be cited 
against Mr. Buckley. It is very easy to select 
a sentence from a book or an encyclical to 
prove a point but a sentence out of context 
is often misleading. .. . 

James P. Radigan 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
BUCKLEY AT HARVARD AND COLUMBIA? 
EDITOR: 


Father Fullman in his article on God and 
Man at Yale states that he is aware of the 
policy of the professors to deceive the students 
intrusted to their instruction by tricks of 
rhetoric, innuendo, etc., and he deeply feels 
the harm done to these people. Yet he can- 
not condemn the professors but only feels 
pity for them. Evidently he is looking at the 
professors from a spiritual viewpoint, as ex- 
pressing the pity of a confessor toward the 
penitent. But a layman has the right to con- 
demn these professors for undermining our 
Sasatitation, our way of life and our coun- 
Pee 

Frankly I am all for Mr. Buckley.... Any 
young author expects criticism from un- 
friendly sources such as The Atlantic 
Monthly but is surprised by a critical article 
from a shepherd of the flock. 

I wish that Mr. Buckley would matriculate 
at Harvard and Columbia for some post- 


graduate work and give us his views of the 
teaching staffs. Graduates of these liberal 
institutions have held key positions in Gov- 
ernment in recent years and I wonder if the 
proponents of the policies of Yalta, Potsdam, 
Teheran and China were experimenting with 
the theories of Samuelson and Tarshis. 

Reader 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ed.: Professor Conant would probably con- 

sider Mr. Buckley a “divisive” force endan- 
gering the pedagogic uniformity of a central- 
ized democracy. 


GERTRUDE STEIN 
EDITOR: 

We have been told ad nauseam that mod- 
ern art is abstract intelligence attempting to 
study reality against the background of psy- 
chological experience. The exact degree of 
intelligence generally manifested in Joyce, 
Stein, et al., was reflected 
in Gertrude Stein’s dying 
words. Just before she 
died, she asked: “What is 
the answer?” When no one 
advanced an answer, she 

. laughed and remarked: 
“In that case, what is the question?” Then 
she died. Modern art neither asks nor an- 
swers the groping of the mind: it is usually 
a mess of facts warmed over on a psychologi- 
cal frying pan without resort to the reason- 
ing faculty. 





Richard Faber 
London, Eng. 
IN ACCORD WITH JANE HOWES 
EDITOR: 
I am fully in accord with Jane Howes’ views 
on school uniforms. ... At any rate, let’s 
not make it any harder for the poor or those 
in moderate circumstances to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools. Especially now that 
so many pastors consider that almost the sole 
test of one’s practical Catholicity. The well- 
to-do, if they want their children uniformed, 
can always find a private school. 
John L. von der Emplin 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

PROTEST FROM PAKISTAN 

EDITOR: 

“Gandhi and Christ” in your January issue 
makes strange reading. The Government’s 
treatment of Gandhi was not influenced by 
Christianity. Had Gandhi died in gaol, 300,- 
000,000 Indians would know the reason why. 


II 
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The Government was afraid of them. 
did the same “Christian” Government let 
MacSwiney starve in prison? Simply because 
they had enough soldiers in Ireland to shoot 
anyone who objected. ... Western civiliza- 
tion as practiced by the British in India was 
the same as that exemplified by Hitler. 

Your Uncle Jack 

Tangi(?), Pakistan 

Ed.: I often wondered what had happened 

to Unele. 


VOCATION, CHOICE OR CALL? 
EDITOR: 

Sister M. Aquinas Healy, R.S.M., did a good 
job of clearing away some misapprehensions 
about religious life in “A College Girl, a Nun 
and ‘Green Dolphin Street’” in the March 
issue. 

I thoroughly disagree, however, with her 
statement: “Nuns choose the religious life as 
absolutely essential for their personal hap- 
piness, much in the same way that the aver- 
age girl considers marriage to the man of her 
dreams as the prime requisite for her per- 
sonal happiness.” 

Our Lord said: “You have not chosen Me; 
I have chosen you” and every vocation direc- 
tor and every spiritual writer emphasizes that 
a vocation is a “call.” The only thing that 
keeps a nun going sometimes when the going 
is difficult is that conviction of being beloved 
and wanted in a very special way by Christ, 
her spouse. . . . Religious life is full of sacri- 
fices but it is the constant realization that she 
is doing God’s will that gives a nun the hap- 
piness the world cannot give. In short she 
is not a nun “because she wants to be one” 
but because she is firmly convinced that God 
wants her to be one. 

1 would respectfully refer Sister Aquinas 
to an article in The Catholic Educator (Feb., 
1952), in which Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J., says: “The real nature of a vocation... 
is a call from God manifested to us by the 
gifts He gives us and His inward inspira- 
tion.” It seems to me that to leave girls under 
the impression they may choose religious life 
because it appeals to them is to confuse the 
issue rather than to clarify it. 


Another nun 
Penn. 


Why 


PRIDE IN UNIFORMS 
EDITOR: 

As a non-Catholic mother of two Catholic 
children, I would like to air my views about 
uniforms. The subject should be lifted away 
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from all ideas of religion. Reputable organ- 
izations of all characters adopt uniforms and 
the only matter of any importance is that the 
people attached to that organization should 
be so proud of belonging to it that they wear 
the uniform with pride. 

There is a boys’ school in England—the of- 
ficial title of which escapes me—founded in the 
sixteenth century, whose students still wear 
the uniform designed by the founders. Com- 
monly known as the “Blue Coat Boys” their 
apparel is an anachronism at the present 
time. Nevertheless the boys wear it proudly 
and everyone seeing them respects their curi- 
ous garb because it is a mark of distinction 
to be enrolled in that school. 

All boys’ schools in England have a uni- 
form that usually consists principally of a 
cloth cap of distinctive color with the school 
badge, a flannel blazer and a school tie. The 
essential point is that the members of the 
school are proud of their school and anxious 
to uphold the honor and dignity of their 
school against all comers... . 

Middle income parents should welcome uni- 
forms because it is much cheaper to dress your 
child by its rules than “to keep up with the 
Joneses” and the poor parents, with large 
families, should agitate for uniforms. It is 
the only way they can protect the feelings of 
their children. ... 

Mrs. Eugenio Franceschi 
Texarkana, Tez. 
KENNAN REJECTS “MORALISTIC APPROACH” 
EDITOR: 

Last night, having finished reading Ameri- 
can Diplomacy by George Kennan, I picked 
up THE CATHOLIC WORLD and read, with 
steadily mounting interest, your editorial 
on Kennan’s political realism. 

I had read Kennan’s final paragraphs with 
a feeling of sincere pity that a man, so bril- 
liantly qualified to write on the subject of our 
relations with Russia, should have to stop— 
in his constructive contribution toward the 
betterment of these relations—in the pres- 
ence of another kind of Iron Curtain. One 
that he cannot even see, probably through no 
fault of his own. As we know, the “some- 
thing” Mr. Kennan refers to goes so deep 
and looks so far ahead that only religion, au- 
thentic and God-given, can find a satisfactory 
answer. The sad part of it is that this “cur- 
tain” is so easily lifted, given the right dis- 
positions on man’s part. 


Rev. Henry C. Schuyler 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Conant and Catholic Schools 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Jusnicez HoLMEs used to say that 
the inhabitants of Cambridge when 
referring to the President meant the 
President of Harvard and not “some 
minor official in Washington.” At 
Boston in April, James B. Conant 
out-headlined President Truman 
when he assailed the independent 
(secondary) schools of America in 
an address to five thousand edu- 
eators. Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston replied to the Harvard 
President in a genial but cogent and 
thoroughly competent Easter ser- 
mon. Among other points raised, 
the Archbishop wanted to know 
why Conant’s opposition to inde- 
pendent schools should not be logi- 
cally applied to Harvard so that the 
President would turn over the 
famous university to a State-con- 
trolled system of education. 
Probably Professor Conant’s 
speech will set the tone and pattern 
for future opposition to independ- 
ent schools, whether private or 
parochial. Hitherto, the foes of 
parochial schools have based their 
arguments contra on a supposed 


wall of separation they claimed to 
find in the First Amendment. This 
wall was alleged to bar any State 
or even the Federal Government 
from appropriating funds for the 
aid of parochial schools even if 
the money was to be used for no 
less sinister a purpose than the 
transportation of children. But the 
recent decision of 
the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. in the 
Released-Time case 
will necessitate a change in strategy 
on the part of the foes of parochial 
schools. By a vote of 6 to 3 the Court 
on April 28th held for the validity 
of the New York program which 
allows children to receive religious 
instruction off the school property 
but on school time. 


Released 
Time Case 


Tue wall of separation was not 
quite so impregnable when Justice 
Douglas had finished reading the 
majority opinion. He ruled that 
the First Amendment does not pro- 
vide for absolute separation of 
Church and State but merely cites 
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specific ways in which there must 
be no co-operation between the two. 
Stating numerous examples of 
Church-State co-operation in Amer- 
ican history, he declared: “We are 
a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
. .. When the State encourages re- 
ligious instruction or co-operates 
with religious authorities by adjust- 
ing the schedule of public events to 
sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our traditions. For it then re- 
spects the religious nature of our 
people and accommodates the pub- 
lic service to their spiritual needs.” 

Professor Conant however by- 
passed the First Amendment and 
instead attacked the independent 
schools for being a “divisive” force 
that threatens American unity by 
splitting up the peo- 
ple into groups. I 
feel certain we shall 
hear much of this 
word “divisive” in 
the future. Mrs. Agnes Meyer has 
been piping it for some time and 
now that the eminent President of 
Harvard has blessed the word we 
can expect to hear it reverberate 
from a thousand platforms. 


Divisive 
Catholic 
Schools 


Contanr's remarks were remotely 
occasioned by his visit to Australia 
last summer when he saw a discon- 
certing dual system of public and 


private education functioning 
smoothly. What alarmed him was 
the large number of private schools. 
But his remarks were more imme- 
diately inspired by the mounting 
chorus of criticism of progressive 
education and its expense. Dr. 
Althea Hottel, dean of women at the 
University of Pennsylvania, recent- 
ly attributed this “smear” campaign 
to Communist and Fascist forces 
trying to dominate the schools. 
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Conant, on the other hand, in- 
stead of indulging in such maudlin 
aspersions, admitted that the pub- 
lic schools had their faults and 
that every new independent school 
in a locality was a challenge to the 
public school to make improve- 
ments. His chief concern, however, 
was “to make the hostile critics of 
the public schools in the United 
States show their colors.” 

From the context we ean see that 
he presumed criticism was coming 
from religious leaders who objected 
to religion-less education. So he 
took the offensive and launched 
into an attack on independent 
schools. “The greater the propor- 
tion of our youth who attend inde- 
pendent schools, the greater the 
threat to our democratic unity.” 
There is no doubt that he was 
training his big guns on parochial 
schools. 


Conus reasoning is rather hard 
to follow at this point. He does not 
question the right of Catholics to 
organize their own schools, so he 
claims, and yet he sees them men- 
acing American democracy when 
they exercise this right. Moreover, 
he asserts that in addition to threat- 
ening our national unity, “they help 
to maintain group cleavages” and if 
Americans aid them by tax funds, 
American society is using “its own 
hands to destroy itself.” After mak- 
ing these sweeping 
accusations, Conant 
turns around and 
says: “There is no 
use for us who are emotionally 
committed to public schools as 
schools for all, to denounce or 
bemoan the growth of private 
schools.” Reading such apparent 
contradictions reminds me of the 
double-talk in Prof. W. T. Stace’s 


Is It Or 
Isn’t 1t? 
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recent Time and Eternity in which 
the author defends religion by say- 
ing that theism and atheism are 
both sides of the one truth and that 
God is Being and non-Being. Where 
am I? 


Bor to return to this business of 
“divisiveness.” How could such a 
charge be proved? How would Pro- 
fessor Conant set about to demon- 
strate that Catholics 
attending public 
schools are better 
“mixers” than Cath- 
olics attending Catholic schools? 
In attempting to test sociability, the 
Professor would be as charmingly 
helpless as Fay Emerson trying to 
quell a TV controversy. 

Let us suppose that this highly 
dubious notion is correct and that 
public schools do produce more gre- 
garious students and less class- 
conscious citizens. Surely this is not 
the chief aim of education. Unless 
you believe that democracy has be- 
come the American religion, you do 
not exalt sociability as the main 
aim of education. The Catholic 
idea is that while we prepare chil- 
dren for life in a democracy we are 
also training them for life in the 
next world and this latter is the 
more important life because more 
permanent. 

Even Professor Conant says: “If 
one has doubts about the ability of 
secular schools to promote the 
growth of moral and spiritual val- 
ues, then these doubts must be 
weighed against the democratic ob- 
jectives I have just listed.” Pre- 
cisely! Catholic parents find that 
the seales weigh heavily in favor of 
the moral and spiritual training 
available in parochial schools but 
outlawed in public schools as a re- 
sult of the McCollum case. 


Better 
“mixers’’ 
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Tue Harvard President asserted he 
was anxious to make the hostile 
critics of the public schools show 
their true colors. He questioned 
the honesty of their tactics in at- 
tempting to undermine confidence 
in secular education. 
My own opinion is 
that he will find the 
hostile critics are 
mainly parents and 
underpaid teachers: but that is be- 
side the point. Catholics are not 
trying to undermine confidence in 
the public schools. It is just that 
we have confidence in parochial 
schools to teach religion to our 
children. 

At the Catholic Education Con- 
vention in April, Monsignor Hoch- 
walt declared that we Catholics be- 
lieve in the public schools, we rec- 
ognize our obligation to support 
them, we will not attempt to pre- 
vent their legitimate expansion, and 
that we have a civic duty to take 
an active interest in the welfare of 
the public schools in our communi- 
ties. We are showing friendly col- 
ors when we insist that parochial 
schools can work side by side with 
public schools for the perfection of 
American democracy. 

We show our true colors whe 
we maintain that we prefer t 
teach our children  Christianit 
rather than the religion of democ 
racy. Conrad Moehlman, writing 
in The Congress Weekly, “Is the 
Public School Godless?” (March 3, 
1952), says that the public schools 
do teach a religion. He maintains 
that they teach fair play on the 
playground, they inculcate breadth 
of mind in geography, humanity in 
history, they instruct in good man- 
ners and in kindness to animals. 
This may be a preparation for life 
in a democracy but we Catholics do 


Are 
Catholics 
Hostile? 
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not feel it is sufficient education for 
living the life of Heaven. 


Tue pathetic feature of this con- 
troversy over religion in the schools 
is not so much that it has erected a 
wall of separation between Church 
and State as that it has broadened 
the wall of separation between 
Catholics and Protestants. In our 
solicitude about teaching moral and 
spiritual values to Catholic children 
we have been accused of a vast con- 

spiracy to build up 


VanDusen, Vatican power. For- 
Weigle, tunately there are 
Bell some Protestant 


leaders who agree 
with us that religion should not be 
divorced from education. Henry P. 
VanDusen of Union Theological 
Seminary, Dean Luther Weigle of 
Yale and Canon Bell of Chicago are 
on our side. They affirm that edu- 
cation must concern itself with the 
problem of human destiny else it is 
fragmentary and inadequate. And 
there are many more Protestants 
who say that it is useless to teach 
an ethical code without teaching 
the spiritual foundation of that 
code. 

In answer to this, it is sometimes 
said that many of our most upright 
citizens live by a moral code even 
though they profess no religion. 
Yes, there are unbelievers of abso- 
lute integrity of character but in 
almost all cases they are living on 
spiritual capital borrowed from 
Christianity. They live by habit 
without wondering why. But how 
long can this continue? We can re- 
ceive light from an extinct star but 
eventually the light will be ex- 
hausted. 


W: Catholics may be pardoned 
our concern about teaching religion 
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and morality in view of the scandals 
in Washington, the alarming crime 
rate in the United States and espe- 
cially the frightful increase in juve- 
nile delinquency in the last ten 
years as revealed in recent sta- 
tistics. 

The secularists say we are calam- 
ity-howlers and assure us that 
America is immune to any kind of 
major catastrophe. But Bryce and 
De Tocqueville and a whole host of 
commentators since their time have 
prophesied blood on the moon if 
America suffers a breakdown in re- 
ligion and morality. 

Indeed we believe that religion is 
not only the heart’s blood of 
healthy democratic life, it is also 
the core of American political 
theory. I don’t say that Jefferson’s 
favorite author was Cardinal Bel- 
larmine but I do maintain that the 
“inalienable rights” 


mentioned in the Jefferson 
Declaration of Inde- and 
pendence are bor- Bellarmine? 


rowed from English 

Common Law and are therefore our 
rich heritage from centuries of re- 
ligious tradition. Natural rights, 
according to Blackstone, are corol- 
laries of natural law which is the 
expression of the will of God. “This 
law of nature being coeval with 
mankind, and dictated by God Him- 
self is of course superior in obliga- 
tion to any other.” 


Prorssson CoNnaNT talks about de- 
mocracy as if it could be divorced 
from religion. It can be, with tragic 
results. Democracy, without re- 
ligion, is the rule by the people un- 
hampered by any rights of individ- 
uals. “The people,” said Hamilton, 
“is a great beast,” and Aristotle as- 
serted that the natural end of de- 
mocracy is tyranny. The masses, 
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free of the dictates of conscience, 
are a great beast wallowing in the 
blood of people they don’t like. A 
judge, during the French Revolu- 
tion, as today in the People’s De- 
mocracies behind the Iron Curtain, 
is beholden to no one but the People. 

The sovereign People in a god- 
less democracy respect no natural 
rights; they regard them as mythi- 
cal concessions from a God who is 
a fable. Dr. Talmon, the Jewish 
scholar, has shown the inherent 
totalitarianism latent in democ- 
racy. This was precisely why the 
Founding Fathers constructed a 
form of government in which a 
religious reverence for “natural 
rights” would counterbalance the 
whim and caprice of the people. 

We have reason to feel uneasy, 
therefore, when Professor Conant 
prescinds from the religious roots 
of our democracy. We are still 
more uncomfortable when he 
espouses a single, State-controlled 
system of education in defiance of 
the Oregon School Case decision 
which validated the parochial school 
as an integral part of the American 
educational system. 

The Harvard President renounces 
any idea of regimentation and yet 
when he speaks of diversity, he 
allows only for the diversity that 
comes from local rather than 
Washington-controlled education. 


Such diversity permits no deviation 
from the official educational party 
line: it means only diversity in de- 
tails of public-school administra- 
tion. This is putting minds in uni- 
form—with a vengeance. 


I; seems to me that Professor 
Conant’s speech was a slapdash bit 
of writing. He reprobated inde- 
pendent schools as if “independ- 
ence” has now lost its appeal for 


Americans. He abjured the re- 
ligious beginnings of 

Harvard. He left Virtue 
himself wide open Becomes 
to attack in raising Vice 


the question of “di- 

visiveness”: still fresh in public 
memory are the cases of Harvard- 
trained “divisives” such as Alger 
Hiss and a whole galaxy of Reds 
and Pinks who issued from its hal- 
lowed halls in the ’30’s. 

It is well for Conant to be con- 
cerned about inculcating Jeffer- 
sonian emotions in public-school 
children. But let him not complain 
because Catholic teachers are con- 
cerned about inculcating a sense of 
Jeffersonian moral responsibility in 
Catholic students. For as soon as 


conscience disappears from Ameri- 
can life, then we will be living in 
the late afternoon of a dying cul- 
ture. The morale of democracy can- 
not survive the death of morality. 


| 





The Vestibule State 
of Simone Weil 


by 


DORIS GRUMBACH 


a WEIL, the French mystic, 
philosopher and metaphysician of 
Jewish descent, the lover of Cath- 
olic faith, lived and died outside 
the Church. From her spiritual 
autobiography published recently 
(Waiting for God) one learns that 
her position was unique. She was 
not, as sO many near-converts are, 
hovering uncertainly in the vesti- 
bule of the Church, awaiting a sign, 
a word, a gentle push or a sudden 
surge of courage. She stood alone, 
outside, her back to the door, her 
eyes fixed on the mass of humanity 
that streamed unheeding past the 
door, and she firmly believed that 
her position was God’s express will. 
“I feel that it is necessary to me... 
to be an outsider and alienated 
from every human context whatso- 
ever,” she wrote. 

This almost schizophrenic senti- 
ment is not what it would seem. 
For there is no doubt that in her 
curious state of unstirring she 
achieved what few of us ever come 


to know in our customary state of 
frantic search: true, mystic union 
with the God she so genuinely 
loved. 


A BRIEF biography of Simone Weil 
is important because it indicates the 
extraordinary purity of her short 
life. A woman of exceptional intel- 
lect and learning, she was the sec- 
ond child of well-to-do agnostic 
Jewish parents. She studied phi- 
losophy, she taught for a few years 
in French secondary schools for 
girls and then, in 1933, took a job 
in the fields of the Jura and then 





There has rarely lived, says Doris Grum- 
bech, a deeply religious woman with so 
strong, so individual and so perverse a sense 
of her own destiny and vocation as Simone 
Weil. She loved the Church, almost. fiercely. 
but refused baptism in the belief that God 
meant her to stand with the immense and 
unfortunate multitude of unbelievers, for 
whom she had such deep compassion. Mrs. 
Grumbach, before her marriage, was a re- 
searcher on Time magazine and assistant 
editor of Architectural Forum. 
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the Renault works, in order to suf- 
fer the afflictions of the workers. 

After another period of teach- 
ing she went to Marseilles to avoid 
the growing anti-Jewish pressure. 
There she met Father Perrin, a 
Dominican, who was to be her 
closest approach to a confessor, her 
strongest spiritual influence, and 
her best friend. In 1942 she left 
France, spent an unhappy month 
in New York, and then returned to 
London to work for the French 
Provisional Government. Here she 
wrote some important studies of the 
relation between the State and the 
individual (to be published in 
1952), lived on the meager ration 
equal to that which her com- 
patriots in Occupied France were 
receiving, and died in 1943, at 
thirty-four, of the results of a semi- 
starvation diet on a congenitally 
frail constitution. 


* * * * 


F ATHER REINHOLD in his review of 
her book calls Simone Weil the 
“saint of the unchurched,” but the 
bare facts of her life suggest none 
of the usual circumstances of sanc- 
tity. To the extent that her life and 
her writing are infused with un- 
blemished purity and almost inex- 
pressible love of God, and that she 
worshiped Him with an originality 
that could only spring from unin- 
fluenced conviction, his estimate is 
noteworthy. 

Sternly rejecting any such possi- 
bility herself, she pointed out that 
almost all the saints were born into 
the Church, or achieved sanctity 
after their conversion. Most were 
cloistered or active religious, bound 
tight to the Mystical Body of the 
Church through extraordinary de- 
votion to the sacraments and joy- 
ously receptive to their rewards. 
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She sought sanctity in the sense 
that she believed our time required 
a new kind of saint, but she was 
willing to make no concessions to 
the more conventional modes of 
procedure to attain it. I think there 
has rarely lived a deeply religious 
woman with so strong, so individ- 
ual and so perverse a sense of her 
own destiny and vocation: “I 
should betray the truth, that is to 
say, the aspect of the truth that I 
see, if I left the point where I have 
been by birth, at the intersection of 
Christianity and everything that is 
not Christianity.” 

She believed that she would be 
separating herself from “the im- 
mense and unfortunate multitude 
of unbelievers,” that God meant her 
to stand with all those outside the 
Church. She was to be the tongue 
of all that “the two little words 
anathema sit” eliminated. She felt 
she belonged to the “truly incar- 
nated Christianity” of her badly 
troubled times, that the Church, by 
the very nature of its positive 
dogma, excluded. “So many things 
are outside it, so many things that I 
love and do not want to give up, so 
many things that God loves, other- 
wise they would not be in exist- 
ence.” 


Tar all-embracing pity that such a 
stand involves is easily perceptible, 
and stems not only from her con- 
ception of herself as “ever ready to 
be mixed into the paste of common 
humanity,” but from a more posi- 
tive and immutable belief: that God 
expressly willed her not to enter the 
Church. She wanted for herself 
only absolute, perfect obedience to 
His Will, and she desired that, in 
order not to impede His action, her 
own will should be obliterated. Use 
of her own will, she felt, was an im- 
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pediment to her reception of God’s 
will in her: “The most beautiful life 
possible has always seemed to me 
to be one where everything is deter- 
mined, either by pressure of cir- 
cumstances or by impulses—where 
there is never any room for choice.” 


I. is rather difficult to summarize 
all the subtle implications of Simone 
Weil’s doctrine of indiscriminate 
universality. It influenced her ac- 
tive stand against baptism which 
she felt would, by the very touch of 
water, isolate her from the unbap- 
tized (just as her birth and educa- 
tion isolated her from the prole- 
tariat, which she sought to erase by 
her forcible change of occupation). 

In the sphere of ideas it formed 
the spine of her thought. She was 
convinced that she was not permit- 
ted to differentiate among ideas, 
doctrines, beliefs. “The degree of 
intellectual honesty that is obliga- 
tory in me by reason of my particu- 
lar vocation, demands that my 
thought should be indifferent to all 
ideas without exception, including 
for instance materialism and athe- 
ism.” 

This is the hub of her argument 
against baptism. All created beings 
and things, by reason of the source 
of their creation, are good, and 
equally good, or at the very least, 
more good than evil. To join a 
Church, any Church, is to sanction 
its circumscribed domain and ex- 
communicate all else, thereby deny- 
ing God implicitly: “In our present 
situation universality which could 
formerly be implicit, has to be fully 
explicit. It has to permeate our 
language and our whole way of 
life.” 

Finally, her stance on the thresh- 
old was due to a deep fear of the 
Church in its social aspect. She 
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says in a letter to Father Perrin: “I 
love God, Christ and the Catholic 
faith as much as it is possible for 
so miserably inadequate a creature 
to love them. I love the saints 
through their writings and what is 
told of their lives. . . . I love the six 
or seven Catholics of genuine spir- 
ituality whom chance has led me to 
meet in the course of my life. I love 
the Catholic liturgy, hymns, archi- 
tecture, rites, and ceremonies. But 
I have not the slightest love for the 
Church in the strict sense of the 
word, apart from its relation to all 
these things that I do love.” 


‘Tu early Church, she thought, 
had abused its power (her study of 
medieval history had convinced her 
that all totalitarianism in our time 
was first taught to humanity by the 
Church which established “a rough 
sort of totalitarianism in Europe in 
the thirteenth century after the war 
with the Albigenses”). 

More than this she feared the 
effect on our own spirituality of the 
societies and other organized ex- 
pressions of the Body of the Church 
through its members. She found 
her friend Father Perrin guilty of 
a “serious imperfection” precisely 
in that he attached himself “to the 
Church as to an earthly country.” 
The Church, by the very nature of 
its collective power, excluded those 
outside, thus omitting the totality 
of God’s love which is the whole 
universe, good and bad. 

So Simone Weil waited. But in 
reality this is a euphemism for her 
state. Waiting suggests a willing- 
ness to move at a word, the possi- 
bility of ending one’s wait at some 
stated time. It would seem as if, 
despite her avowals, she accepted 
her outsider role as permanent. 
She said: “If it is God’s will that I 
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should enter the Church, He will 
impose that will upon me at the 
exact moment when I shall have 
come to deserve that He should im- 
pose it.” But her view of her rela- 
tion to the rest of the world would 
have had to be deserted if word 
had come. Perhaps it is as well for 
the basic unity of her life-work- 
thought, and for the spiritually ex- 
alted symbol she has become, that 
she thought it had never come! 
* * * * 


Tuts was Simone Weil’s thought, 
to the extent that it is possible to 
describe it in limited form: I have 
not done justice to her extensive 
theories of acceptance, obedience 
and attention. In the main, how- 
ever, this is what she lived for and 
by. If her life and her writings (as 
Leslie A. Fiedler says in his acute 
introduction to her book) speak “to 
all of us with special authority, out- 
sider to outsiders, our kind of 
saint” what, does she say to those 


who paused} considered, and then 
entered the {thurch? 

Far from @hreatening their faith 
(as Father Meinhold suggests she 
might), I tha she provides us with 


material fo 
our faith, a 
often have 


sitive statement of 
yportunity we do not 
Simone Weil’s high 
level. The ength of the reply 
lies mainly the nature of the 
philosophical §.ystem she devised; 
her system Of beliefs was so com- 
plete because,{ for all its seeming 
universality and pitying humanism, 
it omitted potent factors which 
raise the scale on Father Perrin’s 
side. 


Ix all her careful spiritual calcula- 
tions Simone Weil somehow over- 
looked (or completely dismissed) 
the existence and the power of the 
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Devil. To attribute to all acts and 
all things existent an equal measure 
of good (because God made them 
all) is wishfully attractive but re- 
alistically untenable. God’s will, it 
would seem, works through us in 
proportion to the purity of the 
medium. But God’s will is not an 
absolute agent, simply because He 
has given us the power to deny it, 
pervert it, ignore it—or follow it. 
It is our birthright to do so; unfor- 
tunately it is often the occasion of 
our eternal damnation. 

The rejection of God’s will is the 
work of the Prince of Darkness, 
who is the agent of perversity, and 
of whose existence Simone Weil 
seemed unaware. The dichotomy 
which exists in all things; the part 
that belongs to God and the part 
that the Devil would retrieve from 
Him, could not exist under the uni- 
versality of all values, but in the 
real world it does exist. 

It is curious that in all the hun- 
dred pages of her autobiography 
Simone Weil mentions the Devil 
only twice, once to attribute the 
social structure of the Church on 
earth to “the Prince of this World,” 
and again to define her own pride 
as “Luciferian.” 

If it were true that only good 
exists on the earth, because the 
earth is God’s, there would indeed 
be no earthly need for the Church, 
or for the convert’s inner struggles 
about joining it All existence 
would be united n one universal 
worship. But th Devil works hard 
and relentlessly to propagate his 
faith, and the Church exists as a 
barricade against his tirelessness. 


Tuen, too, I wonder if her concept 
of will was not defective in the 
Christian sense. As one reads her 
beautiful prose one is aware of a 
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certain Hebraic 
sternness in her view of God’s will 
and her relational obedience to it. 
She is even capable of supposing 
Him to exert it paradoxically: “If 
it were conceivable that in obeying 
God one should bring about one’s 
own damnation while in disobeying 
Him one could be saved, I should 
still choose the way of obedience.” 
Her ideal was the destruction of all 
will and the substitution of God’s 
will in her, with nothing of her own 
personal being remaining, not even 
the will to desire God more per- 
fectly. 


‘Tnonas MERTON, in Seeds of Con- 
templation, makes the same point 
about the true contemplative: “Less 
and less conscious of themselves, 
they finally cease to be aware of 
themselves doing things, and grad- 
ually God begins to do all that they 
do, in them and for them... .” 

But Merton’s account takes into 
consideration the contemplative’s 
need of a guide or director, and he 
shows that primarily obedience 
must be to him. The true humility 
of the saint is involved in “a pas- 
sion for obedience itself and for re- 
nunciation of his own will . . . he 
does not obey his director merely 
because the commands or the ad- 
vice given to him seem good or 
profitable and intelligent . . . (or) 
just because he thinks the abbot 
makes admirable decisions. .. . 
Sometimes the decisions of his su- 
perior seem to be less wise; but with 
this he is no longer concerned, be- 
cause he accepts the superior as 
mediator between him and God and 
rests only in the will of God as it 
comes to him through the men who 
have been placed over him by the 
circumstances of his vocation.” 

This was the flaw in Simone 


stringency and 
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Weil’s “perfect obedience.” With 
almost Protestant pride she refused 
a mediator. When Father Perrin 
thought her objections which she 
had confided to him “were not in- 
compatible with allegiance to the 
Church” she still would not aban- 
don her position. In a most literal 
sense she awaited direct word from 
God, and would never have admit- 
ted that a director could ever have 
been anything but an interruption 
in this perfect reception! “For as 
to the spiritual direction of my soul 
I think God Himself has taken it in 
hand from the start... .” 

Thomas Merton points out that 
“the most dangerous man in the 
world is the contemplative who is 
guided by nobody. . . . He obeys the 
attractions of an interior voice but 
will not listen to other men.” 
Simone Weil’s danger was not to 
other men, but to herself because by 
refusing to listen to all but an “in- 
terior voice” she laid her decisions 
open to error. Granting the au- 
thenticity of the voice, it is possible 
she may not have understood com- 
pletely the instructions it issued, 
may not have heard it entirely, or 
may have thought she heard too 
much. 


I THOUGHT of Simone Weil one Fri- 
day evening at a novena to Our Sor- 


rowful Mother. I wondered what 
would have been the effect on her if 
she had been introduced to a little 
Marian devotion. Her essays con- 
tain a long and lucid exegesis on 
the Our Father but nowhere does 
she even hint at a knowledge of the 
Ave Maria or of the intercessory 
role of Mary in men’s lives. Per- 
haps she would have regarded our 
concern with Our Sorrowful Mother 
as a weakness. Perhaps it is, but 
it is a Christ-like weakness, and it 
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softens and welds the soul more 
truly into His shape than the rigor- 
ous Old Testament severity of a 
Will imposed on men with awful 
immutability. 

A last thought: Father Reinhold 
points out that Simone Weil might 
have been liable to the charge of 
quietism. (“We do not obtain the 
most precious gifts by going in 
search of them but by waiting for 
them.”) Again the danger of. her 
threshold state is personal. Can it 
not be that atrophy sets in when all 
spiritual “search” or activity is 
abandoned? Those who progress 
or “ascend” (in Merton’s graphic 
term) are in the very least motile. 
The direction they choose (or have 
chosen for them by their directors) 
may be erroneous but, this must be 
true: that any movement is good 
when it is directed to the soul’s sal- 
vation, and that all journeys un- 
der guidance along all paths to God 
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are good. The contemplative monk 
Merton says it better: 

66 

Tue spiritual life of the Christian 
is an ordered ascent to perfection. 
From the beginning of this ascent 
to the end man is moved, enlight- 
ened, strengthened, led and elevated 
by the action of God. At first God 
acts on man through the instru- 
mentality of man’s own reason, en- 
lightened by grace and directed by 
the virtues. Later on God moves 
the spirit of man in a more direct 
and intimate fashion, through the 
special inspirations which we are 
disposed to receive by the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. But 
whether man be led by his reason 
or moved directly by God, the end 
is the same and the work done is 
essentially the same, for in either 
case God is bringing the spirit of 
man into divine union by the per- 
fection of faith, hope, and love.” 


Presentment of Grass 


by YETZA GILLESPIE 


SHE plunged her hands into the grass 
And pinched the stem of a white clover, 
And said, “This is the very last. 


I’ve ended summer. 


It is over.” 


And something touched my heart with ice 
That froze my veins to iron bands. 

For it was terrible to see 

The tall grass green above her hands. 





The Weak Things and the Strong 


by JAMES FENLON FINLEY, C.S.P. 


Taz boyish-looking Catechist 
winced and trembled as he thought 
of his approaching execution. He 
supposed he would make a mess of 
the whole thing tomorrow morn- 
ing; a not too glorious death would 
end his brief life in the Church; a 
kind of cowardly, shaming climax 
would crown his example to his 
people. 

The boy rolled over and tried to 
make himself comfortable on the 
cell’s dirty cot. His mind whirled 
in speculation over the coming 
morning and the driving thoughts 
hindered sleep. He attempted to fill 
the wakeful hours with prayer, but 
prayer became as fugitive as sleep. 

The moment he began any seri- 
ous recollection, his imagination 
took possession of him. Each bout 
with it brought him nothing but a 
more vivid picture of his hanging 
in the morning. Then his stomach 
would turn and his throat would 
parch and his head grow tight 
about the temples. What a terrible 
possibility, he thought, that he 
would faint in the morning as he 
had fainted the day his priest and 
nun companions had been hanged. 
The boy berated himself for the 
weakness that had pitched him on 
his face before the crowd that had 
come to see the first execution. 


Tuat day’s searing sun was with 
him again; and the mob of scream- 
ing people. He remembered the 
mob as one great savage mouth 
that had cried fanatically for his 
and his friends’ deaths. The wild 
blows and the stones had not 
bruised him as much as the sight 
of his people driven to this iscariot- 
ism. Sweat and tears had blinded 
him and he remembered closing his 
eyes for a moment. The wild cheer 
of the crowd had sprung the lids 
open and he had looked up to the 
face of the Mission Superior, bulg- 
ing under the pressure of the rope 
that bound the neck. And then, the 
face was gone, jerked grotesquely 
high into the air, to contort and 
botch in strangulation under the 
compound gate. 

Instinctively, the Catechist put 
his small hands to his throat. The 
rope and the tightness were real 
enough to him; only the suspension 
from the gatepost was lacking to 
complete his ordeal. He could not 
remember such fear-filled actions 





As in the early days of Christianity, the 
present time might also be called the Age 
of Martyrs. Father Finley, a member of 
the Panlist Mission Band of New York, 
writes, with more truth than fiction, of the 
searing ordeal many a Christian must face in 
this the twentieth century. 
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in the lives of the martyrs of whom 
the priests had spoken. “Oh God!” 
he groaned, “I am no martyr, no 
martyr, no martyr!” 


Tie cell door opened slowly and 
the frightened Catechist turned 
quickly to watch it. Perhaps, he 
hoped, they have come to free me; 
to tell me that I am not to hang. A 
voice spoke from the faint light of 
the doorway, “I am the Commander 
of the Post. I have come to see you 
about tomorrow.” 

“Yes,” the Catechist said, “I am 
to hang tomorrow... .” 

“You need not,” replied the Com- 
mander. The heavy darkness of 
the room seemed to hold him close 
to the door. He strained against 
the blackness to see the condemned 
boy. 

“I need not hang... ?” the fright- 
ened voice asked, “I need not... 
why?” 

“Come back to your people . 
to us to whom you belong.” The 
Commander came across the room 
and stood over the cot. 

“But they hate me. ... I could 
not come back unless I gave up my 
God.” The Catechist wondered if 
there was any way out, except this 
denial which they had tortured him 
to make. 

“Others have come back,” the 
Commander reminded him. “They 
have had no trouble with the peo- 
ple.” 

The young man shook his head. 
“I know them and they are un- 
happy... .” 

“Unhappy?” The soldier stooped 
to peer into the face of the fright- 
ened native. He held his cigarette 
near the prisoner as an aid to sight. 
The glow was too poor and the 
Commander pulled out a match 
and struck it. His voice was hard 
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as he asked. “What do you mean 
they are unhappy? Never before 
have the people lived so well and 
been so free.” The man blew out 
the match and dropped the dead 
stick on the boy. “You would put 
the people back into the strait 
jacket of God... .” 

“Yes ... we were happier before 
you brought the strait jacket of the 
revolution.” 


‘Tus hard hand of the Commander 
smashed against the Catechist’s 
lean jaw and drove his head against 
the wall. “You were happier!” The 
soldier spat and continued, “You 
miserable crying wretch . . . this is 
happiness!” He laughed derisively. 
“You are so happy to die that you 
cannot keep on your feet while we 
hang you!” 

“I am weak,” protested the young 
man as he shook his head to clear 
it. “I will not faint tomorrow... . 
I will not... .” 

“Ah, then you are set to die? 
What a pity that you were not so 
prepared, sooner, and this would 
be all over.” The Commander spoke 
in sarcasm. There was no pity in 
the voice. “You are ready to be 
hung at the camp gate, tomorrow 
morning .. . good! good! . . . there 
will be a great crowd, there, wait- 
ing for your choking, spitting 
death.” 

The graphic words were like a 
prod to the Catechist and he 
groaned and tossed on the cot. The 
Commander watched the ordeal 
and whipped it further by outlining 
the horrors of the coming morning. 
The moment was cruel for the sob- 


‘bing bundle on the edge of the bed. 


“You should worry,” chided the 
Commander expansively, scorn- 
fully, “you will be a martyr.” 

“No, you are wrong. I am not 
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worthy to be a martyr.” The denial 
was flat and dull as the Catechist 
made it. “I was running away 
when you came to my house that 
first time. I had just packed. | 
think I would run away, now, if 
my God did not help me.” None 
of the sentences were spoken 
fully; more half sobbed, half 
choked from him. 


‘Tue Commander’s manner soft- 
ened. “Why suffer at all? You are 
foolish to put yourself through all 
this talking and sweating and cry- 
ing.” He placed a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “In a minute, it can be 
ended, if you say the word to me.” 
The man waited for the temptation 
to sink into the mind of the dis- 
turbed figure before him. 

“I am afraid that I will shame my 
priest when I die... .” 

The Commander threw his ciga- 
rette on the floor and ground it out. 
He withdrew from the Catechist in 
disgust. The stupid boy had been 
paying no attention to his offer; 
well, let him die. What did one 
person’s obstinacy mean, when the 
rest had come into line? To hang 
this fellow would erase the defeat 
of losing his assent to the revolu- 
tion. The man walked to the door 
and turned before leaving. “Stop 
whining . . . your priest told you 
that you have everything to die 
for.” The voice was colored with 
scorn, 

“Everything .. . yes.” The hud- 
dled bundle repeated the sentence 
and turned to the wall. 

“I must go,” said the Command- 
er, “but I do not think that it is 
good for you to be alone. I will send 
a guard.” 

“No!” The remonstrance was 
strong. “Don’t send anyone. I shall 
not be alone.” 
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“You mean your Christ and His 
saints and all that stuff you 
learned?” 

“Yes,” said the Catechist. They 
will be here . . . all of them.” 

The soldier laughed loudly, then, 
and let himself out of the room. He 
called through the small opening 
in the top of the door. “Too bad 
one of them can’t die for you!” 

“One of them has... .” The boy’s 
words were lost on the Commander 
as he walked away from the door. 

x * * * 


Tue young man could not believe 
that he had slept, but the light com- 
ing through his window showed 
him it was morning. He was 
startled from his reverie by the 
sound of feet scraping gravel out- 
side his cell. The noise moved 
down the side of the building. He 
grew tense, alert; strained after the 
departing sounds. Then, there was 
only the silence and his thoughts 
and the fear and loneliness again. 
Unconsciously, he expelled his 
breath in a loud exclamation. It 
was surprising to realize that he 
had stopped breathing for a few 
seconds. 

Fingers of clouds were brushing 
the sky as he moved to look out 
the window above him. If life could 
be as pretty and peaceful as that 
sky, he thought; as pretty and 
peaceful as that morning a few 
years ago when the missionary had 
walked into the village. The Cate- 
chist counted the years on his fin- 
gers ... five years .. . he had been 
ten years old and he had been the 
first one to see the stranger come up 
from the river bank and start for 
the village. The man was big, the 
biggest man he had ever seen and 
the long black robe made him seem 
taller. The missionary had smiled 
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and rumpled his# air and made a 


T uns memories pf a serener time 
made the bed repijlsive to the boy; 
the hardness, the dirt, the gross ac- 
cumulated odor of his present 
surroundings sickened him. He 
snapped his body, nervously, and 
sat up. Almost like a protest 
against his hopelessness at being 
so deeply frightened, the Catechist 
grabbed under the pillow for his 
rosary. The thin fingers clutched 
the snaked beads and began to tell 
them. Impatiently, the boy rose to 
his feet and walked prayerfully 
around the cell. “Hail Mary, full 
of grace... .” He stopped as his 
movements brought him to a posi- 
tion under the window. 

The sky showed clear and deep 
blue under his vision. He saw that 
it was a beautiful day. The young 
fellow uttered the thought that was 
on his mind; repeated it to the wall 
before him; mingled it with his 
prayers. A beautiful day, Hail Mary, 
full of grace, to die now and on this 
beautiful day. 

He fell to his knees and offered 
his weakness and confusion to God. 
Only the repeated words, “Hail 
Mary, Hail Mary” broke the wrack- 
ing sobs that shook his slight body. 
The youngster remained kneeling 
until the sound of gravel shifting 
rhythmically to a military strut 
quickened his senses. As if pulled 
on a puppet string, the Catechist 
came to his feet. He had not moved 
that quickly for days and the sud- 
den motion pained his stiffness. 


oo noise of the creaking front 
door being tried and swung open, 
fixed the boy on the spot where he 
stood. His fingers tugged in tense- 


ness at the rosary. The chain 
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stretched taut between his young 
hands. Voices and marching feet 
echoed down the corridor to his 
cell. In protest to their approach, 
he voiced his reluctance in a soft 
“No!” and retreated toward the bed 
as he whispered the word. He 
snapped the rosary back and forth 
keeping time with his chant. The 
effort was too much on the light 
chain. It splintered under the 
strain and scattered about the room. 

Frantically, the Catechist stooped 
to the floor and began a greedy 
gathering of the ends. He held each 
recovered piece in a tight fist and 
moved to retrieve a section that had 
slipped under his cot. Unmindful 
of the soldiers entering his room, 
the boy reached his trembling hand 
for the beads. 

A voice above him commanded 
him to rise. The Catechist strained 
a moment longer after the last 
piece of the rosary. The voice 
shouted for him to get up or be 
beaten. Pressing his body under 
the bed, the boy protested that he 
was coming. “I am not afraid... . 
I am ready ...a minute more.” 


Taz Captain of the guard was 
impatient with what he took to be 
a delaying tactic. He walked to the 
bed and pummeled the body that 
extended from beneath it. Savagely, 
he swung the butt of his revolver at 
the boy’s head as it came into view. 
The Catechist was aware for an in- 
stant, only, of an arm smashing 
toward him and, then, darkness 
closed about his mind. He did not 
feel the rain of blows and kicks 
that followed the first impact of the 
Captain’s gun. 

The man bent to examine the 
boy. Blood trickled from the brow 
and nose and mouth where he had 
slammed the end of the heavy re- 
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volver. The Captain signaled two 
of the men. “Pick him up!” The 
guards carried the boy behind the 
Captain as he led them out to the 
grounds. “We can hang him, any- 
way,” said the Captain, “we must 
give the people a show. He is not 
dead and will give a twitch or two 
for their pleasure.” 


* a x ao 


Tue people, crowding about the 
gate of the compound, cheered and 
howled when they saw the proces- 
sion emerge from the building. Just 
as suddenly, they grew silent when 
they realized that the soldiers were 
carrying the boy. Some of them 
pressed forward to see what had 
gone wrong. They could distin- 
guish nothing except the battered 
face that ran blood. Word passed 
along the lines that the Catechist 
was dead. “They have killed him!” 
a voice called from the rear; the 
sentence hummed throughout the 
mob. Resentment buzzed busily 
from rank to rank of the crowd 
that had come to enjoy a spectacle. 
Pity for the boy, anger against the 
men who had brutalized him, dis- 
appointment with the turn of the 
execution, each sentiment whipped 
the latent revolt in the people. 

A stone arched from the rear of 
the group outside the gate. The 
missile dropped before the Captain 
and rolled across his boot. He 
kicked it back toward the edge of 
the crowd and halted the proces- 
sion. “We have brought the last 
traitor to you for hanging! What 
do the people want to show their 
justice?” The Captain waited for 
the frenzied shout, “Let him die!” 

Silence followed his question. 
The Captain reddened and swung 
to his soldiers. “Stand the traitor 
on his legs and show the people 
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their enemy!” The men dropped 
the boy’s legs and jolted him erect. 
He groaned and rolled his badly 
beaten head. Blood had covered his 
shirt and trousers and made a gro- 
tesque mask of the young features. 
The Captain let the scene soak in- 
to the crowd as the Catechist’s 
blood soaked into the ground. This 
will bring them around, he thought, 
blood can excite them. They’ll get 
over their disappointment. 


“ 

Waar were you afraid of?” a 
voice asked, “he was too young to 
hurt an army... what were you 
afraid of?” 

The Captain whirled to the di- 
rection from which the voice had 
spoken. Behind him the chant was 
taken up. “What were you afraid 
of? What were you afraid of?” 
Another stone came close enough 
to force him to step aside. Another 
and another flew toward the tab- 
leau of execution. Slowly, the crowd 
was pressing forward under the 
courage of those in the back lines. 

Terrorized by the changing 
events, the Captain brandished his 
gun and spoke hoarsely. “I'll shoot 
anyone who moves another step!” 
His eyes belied his threat as he 
averted them from the crowd and 
looked toward the main garrison. 

The people sensed the Captain’s 
thoughts. His averted eyes gave 
them the opportunity they had 
wanted. In an instant, the soldiers 
were engulfed in a stampede and 
beaten to the ground. Someone 
reached the prostrate Catechist and 
lifted him, as best they could, out 
of the human maelstrom. The mob 
fell on the soldiers and smothered 
them with punishment. 

Shots sounded from the main 
house. The troops had been alerted 
to the revolt and were rushing from 
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the house firing as they bore down 
on the struggling people. Bullets 
tore into the mass of writhing arms 
and legs; bayonets stabbed at the 
tangle of bodies. The Commander 
appeared behind his men and 
shouted for order and silence. He 
drew his soldiers back and faced 
the crowd. 

“I want you to bring me the 
bodies of the soldiers whom you 
have slain,” he said, pointing to the 
men who lay in the space between 
the people and himself. 

No one moved to extricate the 
dead soldiers from the human jum- 
ble that covered the ground. The 
native faces remained immobile, 
fixed in a re-inspired defiance. The 
people were prepared for the worst 
that the refusal would cost them. 


= Commander smiled in concili- 
ation. He lifted his shoulders in a 
“Perhaps, they de- 


great shrug. 
served it, my comrades. Who can 
answer for the people’s justice, ex- 
cept the people? Let us forget the 
soldiers and get to the people’s real 


business. We shall hang the 
traitor.” The Commander looked 
‘around the ranks of hostile faces. 
“Where is our enemy?” 

“You are our enemy,” a heavy 
man in the front stated. “Go... 
leave us alone . . . you have killed 
enough.” 

The Commander affected not to 
have heard the accusation. “Shall 
we get on with the execution of this 
boy who betrayed his people?” He 
pointed to the hangman’s rope to 
indicate his intention. “Bring the 
traitor here.” 

As one body, the people backed 
away from him. The concerted ac- 
tion enraged the Commander and 
he lost his hardheld control. “I de- 
mand that you give that boy over 
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to me,” he shouted to the retreating 
lines, “or I shall have the men fire 
into you-until I have him!” He 
motioned the soldiers to raise their 
guns. 

A low murmur ran through the 
crowd. It swept from the rear and 
covered all the ranks to the front. 
Suddenly, a path cleared and a man 
walked forward carrying the body 
of the Catechist. The boy hung 
limp and lifeless in the strong arms 
that held him. The man moved at 
a funereal pace to permit the crowd 
to gaze on the dead and battered 
face. Finally, he reached the Com- 
mander and placed the boy at the 
man’s feet, turned and disap- 
peared into the people. It was like 
a signal for all of them. They 
turned and, silently, walked out 
the compound gate. 

The Commander stared at the de- 
parting backs and read trouble for 
the future in the stiff obstinacy the 
action indicated. He gazed down 
on the dead Catechist and cursed. 
The boyish face irritated him to 
madness. His impulse was to grind 
the features to a pulp with his shoe. 
But he reasoned that it was too 
late .. . much too late. 

“Put down your guns,” he said, 
turning to his men. “Bullets can- 
not help us now. We have lost this 
village to a cowardly child.” The 
Commander walked away from the 
soldiers and stared once more on 
the beaten face of the boy. It had 
not seemed so strong looking in the 
darkness last evening. This young- 
ster had fooled him, fooled him, 
badly. The boy had been very 
strong. This was going to be hard 
to explain at headquarters, the 
Commander realized. His superiors 
would never believe that so weak 
a thing as this frightened boy, could 
confound their strength. 





A Penance for Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


by S. D. NEWBERRY 


Tue inextinguishable consequence 
of that boastful declaration (how 
silly can we get?) of the atomic 
obliteration in August, 1945, of a 
quarter-million human beings, was, 
for quite a few Americans, a dread- 
ful compassion of shame and im- 
potent anger: and that this anguish 
of bitter and guilty horror was in- 
deed experienced by a substantial 
majority of the American people I 
cannot doubt: for never at any pre- 
vivas time in our history had our 
fundamental self-respect been so 
flagrantly affronted as it was by 
this spectacular reductio ad ab- 
surdum of all our most cherished 
national pretensions to humanity 
and civic decency. 

It was only too obvious, however, 
that our President did not look on 
it in quite that light: for even at 
the time when he was making the 
announcement he was prancing up 
and down the armored decks of a 
vessel of war on which he was be- 
ing returned to the United States 


from his command performance at 
Potsdam, where he delighted Old 
Joe (“I like him: you can do busi- 


ness with him!”) by his inspired 
rendition—with cadences and over- 
tones no doubt appropriate to that 
historic occasion—of an old Polish 
masterpiece, the Chopin “Noc- 
turne.” 

It was therefore difficult at that 
time to know what should (or 
could) be done about those singu- 
larly bright and memorable balls of 
fire which were deliberately let 
down, on sunny mornings in mid- 
August, over un-alerted cities: 
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thereby translating in the twinkling 
of an eye, out of Time into that 
No-Time which we call Eternity, 
some thousands of dozens of Japa- 
nese mothers and children. 


Bor THAT WAS SEVEN YEARS AGO! 
Surely by now the time has come 
for Americans of whatever partisan 
and sectarian persuasions to find 
some way to make it clear to peo- 
ple all over the world, that in this 
country not everyone is as pleased 


with the results of that unforget- - 


table encounter as is Harry Tru- 
man: who recently, when he was 
asked the question, replied that, in 
the same circumstances, he would 
do it all over again, certainly, with- 
out any hesitation, as no doubt he 
would. 

Nevertheless, in August, 1945, 
with nothing to go on but those 
first brief and unspectacular mili- 
tary reports on the accomplishment 
of that “unique mission,” it was 
immediately and painfully obvious 
to millions of ordinary Americans 
that this “epochal achievement” 
could never turn out to be any- 
thing else but the most wanton and 
fundamentally flagrant and frivo- 
lous, incompetent, meaningless and 
indefensible crime against civiliza- 
tion ever in the entire course of hu- 
man history perpetrated by any 
integrated group of supposedly re- 
sponsible persons. 

And now that there has been ac- 
cumulated a huge mass of docu- 
mentary material on that horrible 
burning, none of the documents 
can show anything in any way sig- 
ficant that was not already pro- 
phetically forecast in the first secret 
reports on the original steel-vapor- 
izing experimental explosion at the 
Alamogordo proving grounds. 

The full responsibility of our 
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leaders is therefore apparent to all: 
nor can any dissembling on grounds 
of innocence succeed: for, whether 
or not the boys who ferried the 
bombers had any inkling of what 
they were doing, our leaders were 
certainly aware of what they pro- 
posed to accomplish—and if they 
were not aware, why were they un- 
aware? 


Tue memory of such things as 
these is, even after all these years, 
an ever-flowing fountain of bitter 
shame and anger: and to have to 
talk about them at all is well-nigh 
intolerable: and certainly if I knew 
of any way to avoid the obligation 
I would set out along that path. 
But I speak as by compulsion: out 
of a profoundly experienced, con- 
tinuing and apparently unchang- 
ing and unchangeable conviction: 
out of what I take to be an obliga- 
tion in conscience: when I say, ex- 
plicitly, and as in the presence of 
God and of my fellow-citizens, and 
of our common ancestors and 
heroes, that the atomization of Nag- 
asaki and Hiroshima was and is a 
most abominable crime: indeed, in 
comparison with it, the frightful 
atrocities of the German and Rus- 
sian concentration camps, revolting 
as they were and are, appear rela- 
tively tame and justifiable, and 
even more than that, perhaps by 
comparison honest and honorable. 

But this atrocious crime we, as 
Americans, have never repudiated: 
the same leaders, still as proud as 
formerly of their “courageous and 
statesmanlike decisions” still rule 
us, and still presume to speak for 
us. And since so far we have done 
no penance for it, nor, for the mat- 
ter of that, acknowledged even our 
share of the corporate blood-guilt- 
iness, it seems to me that there is, 
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therefore, a present obligation on 
us to make public acknowledgment 
of the horror of guilt with which 
that prodigious memory still haunts 
us. 


I AM therefore making my own 
plans for a personal pilgrimage of 
expiation to seven churches on the 
anniversary of that execrable burn- 
ing: and I invite all like-minded 
persons, wherever they may be all 
over the world, whatever their race 
or creed, to join with me in that act 
of reparation. For, if the seventh 
anniversary of the atomization of 
Hiroshima is not yet considered a 
suitable occasion for world-wide 
mourning and fasting and prayer, 
to what occasion more suitable may 
we then be privileged prophetically 
to look forward? 

Surely this is a question which 
we can all ask ourselves with profit: 
in all humility and in all serious- 
ness: whether there is not indeed 
a very profound obligation on all 
of us to make public acknowledg- 
ment of our own share in the cor- 
porate guilt: surely it is the least 
that we can do in the way of amends 
to God and to our neighbors: in 
order that we may once more con- 
sider ourselves worthy of the help 
of which we are now so desperately 
in need in our blind and so far 
fruitless endeavor to free ourselves 
from the horrible pit into which we 
have so ignominiously stumbled, 
and into which we have simulta- 
neously precipitated so many of 
our friends and neighbors. 


A: this point it might be just as 
well to clear the air a bit, in order 
to make sure that I am not being 
misunderstood: for I do not speak 
as a “pacifist,” which, by any defi- 
nition of the word with which I am 
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acquainted, I am not and have 
never been. It is true enough that 
I do not like war: but then, who 
does? For, no matter how much 
we may wish to look on war “from 
ever-widening perspectives,” it re- 
mains, today, as it always has been, 
one of the least happy, certainly, 
of all the varied circumstances of 
our mortal lot. 


Bur I am not conscious of any 
moral necessity for picking a quar- 


. rel with war solely as war: any 


more than one feels entitled to pick 
a quarrel with life, as life: or to 
quarrel with such wars as would 
appear to be inevitable just so long 
as the character of the Images cur- 
rently venerated by the effective 
leaders of the race, continue to de- 
termine, in the depths of their con- 
sciousness, the nature of the fears 
they experience and the decisions 
they make. For all quarrels, on 
the moral and rational level, are 
conflicts between competing hier- 
archies of values, as constellated in 
concrete systems of venerated sym- 
bols. 

And even less have I any concern 
to quarrel with such wars as, in 
primitive societies in certain parts 
of Africa and the Islands, are still 
a more or less natural and duly an- 
ticipated consequence of “the pro- 
gression of the seasons” and of the 
clash of animal spirits, and of the 
pressure of the gonads and the 
“will to glory.” 


D overizss, as William James sug- 
gested years ago, football is a more 
decorous and socially advantageous 
means of draining off the superflu- 
ous male and female energies: for 
everyone is in agreement on this, 
that no wars at all are pretty: all 
of them are regrettable, and some 
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of them—certainly some of them— 
are the most stupid and pitiable 
spectacles imaginable. 

But there can be brought against 
the more or less unintended, peri- 
odic and spasmodic “wars of the 
heathen” no such rational and 
moral complaints as are, I fear, 
clearly and necessarily chargeable 
against American leadership dur- 
ing, at the very least, the fifteen 
years from 1937 to the present. 

For I could not in 1941 any more 
than I can today discover any legiti- 
mate excuse for that long campaign 
of insolent and studied harassment 
which finally provoked the attack 
against Pearl Harbor and brought 
about our wholly unrealistic war 
against the Japanese people. The 
very possibility of such a war 
would in all probability never have 
occurred to anyone, had it not been 
for the ignorant and in a sense 
laughable, but in their total conse- 
quences how obscenely evil vani- 
ties, racial and cultural, of a cru- 
cial proportion of “our white 
leadership” in both parties. 

So I have always seen it, and so 
the Japanese people themselves saw 
it at the time and will doubtless see 
it again: as indeed all peoples of 
the non-Caucasian world will in- 
evitably see it if we do not correct 
the attitudes responsible for it. 


Fon it was a war which we forced 
upon them (as postwar investiga- 
tions by American intelligence of- 
ficers in Japan have clearly shown) 
against the will of a vast majority 
of the Japanese people, and even 
indeed of a substantial majority of 
the Japanese leadership contingent: 
which is an observation with which 
responsible Englishmen twitted us 
unmercifully at the time the war 
broke out. 
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And this wholly unnecessary 
war of ours has resulted in the de- 
struction — at a relatively modest 
cost to ourselves so far—of two 
very great and, as human societies 
go, very venerable civilizations: the 
Chinese and the Japanese: which, 
in and of itself, is surely a suffi- 
cient catastrophe. But this wholly 
unrealistic war never at any time 
promised any possible benefits to 
anyone else but the Marxist en- 
emies of mankind: and by means 
of it, and as a direct consequence 
of the “inspired” manipulation of 
the unstable aftermath, one out of 
every six members of the human 
race (count them: one out of every 
six!) has been delivered into the 
skillful fingers of the Great Red 
Surgeon: and for such a bountiful 
gift Great Stalin himself might be 
expected to exhibit appropriate ges- 
tures of gratitude, unless indeed it 
should appear (as some supremely 
troubled spirits are even now be- 
ginning to understand) that he is 
only a prudent accomplice of those 
by whom it has been brought about. 


I T is difficult indeed for anyone at 
this particular point in history to 
conceive how anybody could ever 
have been naive enough to assume 
that an alliance between the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and the Japanese 
Empire, could it have been accom- 
plished, would ever have so gravely 
periled the future of the entire civ- 
ilized globe as has the absorption 
into the gigantic (200-million peo- 
ple) essentially despotic and mili- 
tant Russian Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republics—of the Kingdom of 
the Flowers: that even more gi- 
gantic (450-million people) but tra- 
ditionally pacific and essentially 
democratic and friendly Celestial 
Empire of China. 
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But this is the consummation 
which our impeccable and infallible 
leadership, composed exclusively of 
“great Americans” of both parties, 
has brought about at the cost of 
much careful planning and very 
great skill in negotiation, and pa- 
tience, as they themselves modestly 
admit (and of an altogether incal- 
culable reservoir of blood poured 
out, which even now is still drain- 
ing away into the ground: with 
much, much more to come). 

Only a small percentage of the 
blood spilled so far has, of course, 
been American blood: but would 
not the prospects of our future 
hopes now shine more brightly if 
the conveyance of our.yellow broth- 
ers into the hands of the Mongolian 
commissars had been accomplished 
directly and openly, by sending 
men and arms as Stalin did, rather 
than that the fall of the “Great 
Fourth Pillar of the Postwar 
World” should have been brought 
about, as it apparently was brought 
about, by chicanery in negotiation? 
For, in that event, might not our 
treachery, being more flagrant and 
more open, have seemed, perhaps, 
less despicable? For it cannot, as 
things now stand, by the long per- 
spectives of history, appear other 
than the most tragic, and the most 
disastrous deception and betrayal 
in all the long and complex history 
of international negotiation. 


* * * * 


To me it seems indeed high time 
that “we Americans” came down 
out of the cloudy and intoxicating 
fumes of our arrogant vanity over 


non-existent “racial and cultural 
superiorities” and rejoined the hu- 
man race, no longer as preceptors 
and exemplars, but as neighbors 
and friends. 
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For even a cursory inspection of 
our achievements during the ten 
years that have elapsed since we 
lightly assumed responsibility for 
the total planning of all global af- 
fairs, reveals the frightening fact 
that, as things stand now, the sole 
continuing accomplishment of our 
historic venture in world leadership 
is this: that one out of every four 
members of the human race (count 
them) has, during the short period 
of our managerial manipulation, al- 
ready been brought under the 
domination of the Marxist slave- 
masters. 

And for them, the 140-million of 
our fellow-men and brothers in 
eastern Europe, and the 450-million 
more in Asia who can now no 
longer call their souls their own— 
for them it is at this late date a 
matter of very minor concern 
whether their fate was brought 
about by our contrivance, or by our 
incompetence: for in either case 
their destruction has been deter- 
mined upon with the complaisant 
acquiescence of our leaders. 


Bor for us who still remain free, 
a serious, candid and detached 
contemplation of the fruits of “this 
prodigious venture in miscalcula- 
tion”—would it not reduce some- 
what our long-standing predilec- 
tion to self-veneration — indeed, 
perhaps enough to make it possible 
for us, before it is too late, to face 
up to the fact that the softness of 
Europe and the Orient toward our 
Communist enemies is properly 
chargeable—not, as we have so 
impudently and_ sanctimoniously 
assumed, to the timidity and moral 
cowardice of the relatively small 
number of our former allies who 
are still their own masters (small 
thanks to us): but that on the con- 
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trary, their hesitancy and uncer- 
tainty—which, to tell the truth, at 
times approximates the neurotic 
impotence of the expendable cats 
and dogs on whom our psychologi- 
cal researchers 4 la Pavlov like to 
work out their infinitely suggestive 
experiments—that the tragic con- 
fusion of our Allies is obviously an 
inevitable and unavoidable conse- 
quence of that fabulous and reason- 
wrenching “bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy” of our leaders, by means of 
which they have brought about the 
wholesale and almost universal de- 
struction of their collaborators. 

For it is, I have no doubt, a pre- 
requisite of our own salvation, that 
we should fully understand that 
the instability of our allies is some- 
thing which we have ourselves 
brought about, by means of the 
“policies” of our leaders in both 
parties, and that therefore we our- 
selves are answerable for it. 


W: should, therefore, at this cru- 
cial and decisive time, ask our- 
selves most seriously (as the few 
remaining friends we have left 
are certainly asking themselves) 
whether anybody in his right mind 
has any further reason at all for 
thinking that the “experts” who 
determine our foreign policy, and 
for whom the Baltic Republics, and 
Poland, East Germany, Central 
Europe, the Balkans and the Orient 
— were expendable: whether we 
have any right to think that these 
same “experts” can be expected (by 
some wild leap of their suddenly 
creative imaginations) to feel that, 
in the final and decisive engage- 
ment, France and England, and 
Italy and Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, and the Americas and 
Africa, will be any less expendable? 

Unfortunately it is not the sort 


of question that can be counted on 
to encourage in any way such prod- 
igies of unexampled valor as are 
now plainly called for: but to un- 
committed persons it may suggest 
that, if we are willing to walk in it, 
a way out still exists. For if and 
when we clear out the last of the 
fellow-travelers from our Augean 
Stables, and all the little wooden 
horses of the Kremlin, then, but 
not until then, will our friends and 
allies see any reason at all for 
drawing on their already consider- 
ably depleted reserves of enthusi- 
asm, to stage yet another all-out 
collaboration for the defense of 
“the riches of the historic, human- 
istic and theistic tradition” in Eu- 
rope and Asia and in all the world. 


For they are able to remember 
what we are all too prone to forget: 
that there existed in Russia, before 
she entered (during the later years 
of that First World War to end all 
wars) on her generations of travail, 
an integral culture, very old and 
very promising, with deeply em- 
bedded Judeo-Christian roots. 

And our European friends will 
no doubt think it likely that, once 
we have removed the weevils from 
our own wheat, we may even be 
able to assist our unfortunate Rus- 
sian brothers very materially (and 
perhaps even without another world 
conflagration) in their extremely 
difficult and no doubt bloody task 
of ridding themselves of their evil 
masters. 

But of this we may now be cer- 
tain: no further delivery of our 
friends and neighbors into the 
hands of “the Marxist Liberals” and 
“Agrarian Reformers,” “Primitive 
Christians” and “True Democrats” 
(“for the expeditious liquidation of 
out-moded cultures” and “in order 
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to bring about that fluidity of the 
proletarian mass” which is every- 
where so highly esteemed by the 
slave-masters) can ever, from now 
on, be expected by anybody to help 
anyone else but the metal-minded 
Communist overlords whose already 
almost world-wide domination so 
many of our sons have died to 
bring about: thanks to the inspired 
and wholly original statesmanship 
of our peerless leaders. 


* * * * 


I HOPE no one will misconceive any 
words of mine, spoken here or any- 
where else, as indicating a reluc- 
tance on my part to join whole- 
heartedly in whatever measures 
categorically anti-Marxist, uncom- 
promised, and duly elected Ameri- 
can leaders of whatever party may 
judge necessary and suitable for 
coping with the captives of the 
Georgian demi-god: “That Great 
Man of Steel: Stalin: Iosif Vis- 
sarionovich Dzhugashvili”: whose 
“democratic” cossacks and mujiks 
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and NKVD’s and captive working 
peasants of the satellite states are 
even now being readied for war 
with their non-Marxist neighbors, 
as, today, their Chinese allies for 
more than a year already now, are 
walring. 

But whether we choose to allow 
these enemies of God and man to 
force our hand at whatever hour 
they may determine upon as most 
advantageous to their aims, or 
whether we ourselves choose to set 
out deliberately, of our own accord, 
on the tragic and definitive adven- 
ture, let us first, meticulously, and 
by every necessary and suitable 
means, do the job of combing out 
the vermin from our own hair, 
thoroughly, and with the utmost 
finality: otherwise our masters will 
no doubt make suitable provision 
for our future comfort while we 
sleep, and when we awake at last 
we shall find that we are already 
(like Samson, and some 600-million 
of our former friends and allies) 
egg-headed and in chains. 


Sunset 


by CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


T HE golden Antony, the Day, now comes to die 
In glory on the crimson field of sky; 

The mourning Cleopatra, Night, speeds from afar, 
Each silver tear transformed into a star. 





by ANDREI GORDON 


T ue reissue of Louis Fischer’s The 
Soviets in World Affairs comes 


after twenty years full of tragic 


events and developments in the 
area covered by the author. The 
book will be read by an informed 
reader with mixed feelings; it has a 
very strong pro-Soviet bias. 

In the new introduction for this 
edition Mr. Fischer attempts to 
explain the reasons for his past 
“fellow-traveling,” and they are 
pitifully inadequate. It is rather 
disheartening to find that he is 
another of those many former fel- 
low-travelers who are reluctant to 
admit their fault or at least lack of 
judgment. His “sympathies,” as he 
shyly calls them and as they may 
be excused, unfortunately, by many, 
were a “justifiable reaction to the 
illegal (sic!) interference and mili- 
tary intervention and the stubborn 
antagonism of the outside world 
which the Soviet regime, animated 
by the dream of a better life, en- 
countered in its early years.” 


The familiar tale of the good old 
man Lenin and his associates and 
their devotion to the Communist 
dream as contrasted with Stalin’s 
ruthless power lust and present day 
Soviet nationalistic imperialism is 
repeated here. The case for this 
whitewash attempt (Mr. Fischer 
calls it euphemistically “metamor- 
phosis in the character of the So- 
viet regime after 1924”) is impos- 
sible to support by the facts, and 
the very clumsiness and confused 
argumentation of the author’s in- 
troduction betrays his embarrass- 
ment. 





“Soviet gold” played a decisive role in 
the recognition of the Soviet government by 
one country after another, including the 
United States. And now once more Stalin 
has scored a propaganda victory through his 
International Economic Conference that was 
concluded in Moscow in early April where 
extensive deals with Western business men 
were put through. Andrei Gordon, foreign 
born, but now an American citizen, has been 
a student of Russian history for over twenty 
years. 
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Consequently, the reader should 
keep well in mind Mr. Fischer’s 
orientation up to the middle 1930's. 
The result otherwise would be a 
considerable increase of the already 
dangerous state of general misin- 
formation concerning the Soviet 
regime. 


As the relations between the 
USSR and the rest of the world are 
again in the forefront of our inter- 
est, it is certainly valuable to look 
back to the period of 1917-1929, 
when a similar situation in world 
affairs existed, for at least partial 
answers and explanations to many 
problems tormenting millions in 
the world today. 

The threat of Communism has 
become a general obsession with us; 
very few people, however, are ask- 
ing themselves how it happened 
that Communism established itself 
in Russia, why it has survived for 
such a relatively long period, and 
what our responsibility is, if any, 
for this deplorable situation. In 
other words, how was it possible 
that a regime based from the very 
beginning on terror, mass murder, 
slavery, and international black- 
mail was accepted as a member of 
the community of civilized nations? 

While we must not overlook 
local causes of the Communist rev- 
olution and of its success in Russia, 
it clearly follows from Mr. Fischer’s 
book that the attitude of Western 
nations toward the Communist re- 
gime in Russia considerably helped 
the Communist leadership in their 
seemingly hopeless attempt to 
maintain their position. 


I KNOW of only one frank admis- 
sion of the failure of the outside 
world to deal effectively with the 
Communist threat at that time. 
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This lonely voice, however, comes 
from a man who played such an 
important role in those events that 
it has the weight of authority. Mr. 
Winston S. Churchill in an address 
at M.I. T. in 1949 made a very sig- 
nificant statement, which unfor- 
tunately passed unnoticed. “The 
failure to strangle Bolshevism at its 
birth,” he said, “and to bring Rus- 
sia into the general democratic sys- 
tem lies heavily upon us today.” 

Although he did not elaborate on 
his meaning of “the failure” and 
forgot to tell his listeners that Rus- 
sia of the old regime had already 
been well on her way “into the 
democratic system,” it was a coura- 
geous statement nevertheless. 

Mr. Fischer’s two volumes are 
suitable as a source for the facts 
which explain the failure. They 
give a good account of the attitudes 
of individual countries toward the 
problem of the Soviets as it emerged 
in 1917. It is a rather sordid story, 
even taking into account Mr. 
Fischer’s inclination to give the 
Soviets the better part of the argu- 
ment (all his denials notwithstand- 
ing). 


Te illustrate I choose three main 
episodes in the past relations of the 
non-Soviet world and Russia: the 
civil war and foreign intervention, 
the recognition of the Soviet re- 
gime, and Soviet trade with the 
West. 

The attempt “to strangle Bolshe- 
vism at its birth” was made, after 
some hesitation, by the Allied Pow- 
ers of the First World War; this 
was the notorious foreign inter- 
vention in Russia’s civil war be- 
tween 1918 and 1922. It is impos- 
sible here to give even a sketchy 
picture of it. Its disastrous results 
are well known. 
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In retrospect, with our knowledge 
of the events of the past thirty-five 
years, it is self-evident that the in- 
tervention’s failure was not only 
the doom of those sincerely anti- 
Communist Russian groups who 
offered a gallant fight to the Bolshe- 
vik usurpers, but the doom of all 
hopes for a durable peace in the 
world. 

It is often overlooked that the 
first resistance to the international 
Communist conspiracy was offered 
in the country where it first at- 
tempted to seize power. The Com- 
munist Party of course claimed 
their success over the White forces 
and the foreigners who intervened 
as proof of their popular backing. 
The Bolsheviks argued, says Mr. 
Fischer, that their victory was “the 
finest indication of the democratic 
representative character of their 
regime and of the unpopularity of 
the Whites.” 


A CLOSER scrutiny and some in- 
vestigation of the White strength 
and the amount of support it re- 
ceived from abroad will refute the 
claim. Mr. Fischer admits this, 
with reluctance. Even while stress- 
ing the unpopularity of the Whites, 
laying to them all the brutalities of 
the war, and crediting mass en- 
thusiasm to the Reds, he states (p. 
236) that “notwithstanding their 
weaknesses, the Russian Whites 
might still have won the battle 
against Bolshevism had the foreign 
Powers been in a position to give 
them unlimited support.” 

There were, besides, other diffi- 
culties encountered and mistakes 
made by the Whites, as, for in- 
stance, the lack of a clear agrarian 
policy, their inflexible attitude 
toward ethnic minorities which 
sought autonomy, the practical im- 
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possibility to co-ordinate the efforts 
of the White leaders (Kolchak, 
Denikin, Yudenich) as against the 
geographic advantage of the cen- 
tral position of the Soviet govern- 
ment which was well supplied with 
transportation facilities, etc. 
Countries which participated in 
the intervention may be divided in- 
to two groups: England and Japan 
on the one hand; the United States 
and France on the other. All, how- 
ever, had one characteristic in com- 
mon: they did not enter the Rus- 
sian civil war to defend the ideals 
of justice and decency against 
Bolshevik tyranny and ruthless op- 
portunism, though they often have 
pretended so. Their purpose was 
purely material, and it is not there- 
fore a surprise that the Commu- 
nists, being in their scientific ma- 
terialism much more consistent and 
forthright, had the victory. 


Enctano’s participation displayed 
most of the foreign relations meth- 
ods for which she is notorious, Her 
motives were greed and imperial- 
ist designs on Russia’s oil riches; 
her strategy was confused and con- 
tradictory, vacillating between ha- 
tred of Communism as a menace to 
a capitalist order and her ancient 
hatred of Russia as a competitor 
in Asia. She acted in an ideological 
vacuum and her final aim was dis- 
memberment of Russia combined 
with, if possible, the annihilation 
of the Soviet government. Hence 
her stubborn support of all kinds 
of separatist groups (Ukrainians, 
Caucasians, Central Asiatic peo- 
ples), for whom she has been an 
easy source of income for the last 
thirty-five years. 

Her part in the intervention was 
limited to the presence of rather ar- 
rogant military missions with the 
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White armies and to some grants of 
arms and money. It should be rec- 
ognized that between the Lloyd 
George group (who finally ended 
by “doing business with the can- 
nibals”) and Lord Curzon, an old 
Russia-hater, was a group of men 
led by Winston Churchill who by 
their insight managed to overcome 
the traditional English antipathy 
toward Russia and saw the tremen- 
dous future danger in Communism 
unchecked. This group failed to 
carry through their policy and thus 
the nostalgic remark of Mr. Church- 
ill at M.I.T. about “our failure.” 
Japan’s role was distinguished by 
unmitigated imperialism and an- 
nexationist plans for the eastern 
half of Siberia (as far as Lake 
Baikal). American and Japanese 
rivalry in the Far East was an ad- 
ditional cause of confusion. 


As for the second group of inter- 
vening States, France followed a 
policy similar to Great Britain’s, 
with one major difference. While 
she was not interested in the dis- 
memberment of the Russian Em- 
pire and she intervened primarily 
to try to protect French invest- 
ments in Russia, her “cordon sani- 
taire” policy and her strong sup- 
port, as a consequence, of the new 
Poland brought an element of 
necessary contradiction into her 
attitude. 

On the one hand, only a strong, 
prosperous Russian State could be 
expected to honor French prewar 
investments; on the other, the pol- 
icy of the Polish government with 
its “wanton enterprise” (the term 
comes from the Liberal British 
Prime Minister Mr. Herbert As- 


quith) “to regain the frontier of 
1772” involved her in contradictory 
commitments. 
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Poland, supported by France, be- 
came involved in a war with the 
Soviet Union. The Polish policy, 
however understandable it might 
be in view of Poland’s past, and 
Pilsudski’s conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the Soviet government, espe- 
cially the signing of the Riga Treaty 
in 1920, and his refusal to co-oper- 
ate with the forces of Baron 
Wrangel, the last White leader, 
were not only mortal blows to the 
last chance for the White cause 
but to Poland’s future security as 
well, as the events of 1939 clearly 
proved. 


* * * * 


Tus interest of the United States 
in the problem of the Soviets and 
the intervention was of rather neg- 
ative character. That is to say, this 
government had no positive goals 
to achieve in Russia. Her policy 
was therefore less selfish and con- 
cerned mainly with obstructing 
Japanese imperialistic intervention 
in Siberia. There was genuine in- 
dignation toward the Bolsheviks 
among the American people. There 
was, too, however, a considerable 
lack of political foresight in gen- 
eral and poor co-ordination be- 
tween the policy-makers in Wash- 
ington and the local command in 
Siberia. 

This certainly did not ease the 
situation of the anti-Communist 
leadership (especially of Admiral 
Kolchak), as it clearly follows from 
the following remarks of Mr. 
Fischer. “It is true, however, that 
in their hatred for the Atamans and 
the Japanese, the Americans did 
give comfort to the pro-Bolshevik 
partisan bands and even to the pro- 
Bolshevists, who set up the Far 
Eastern buffer republic at Chita” 
(Vol. I, p. 227). 
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After the collapse of the interven- 
tion, alert Western businessmen 
immediately began to think of the 
Soviet market (that magic word!). 
“Soviet gold” played a decisive role 
in the recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment by one country after an- 
other. After all, recognition was 
absolutely legitimate now, they had 
been assured by the positivist inter- 
national lawyers. Was not the So- 
viet government firmly established 
and efficiently administering the 
country? The methods of that gov- 
ernment were not questioned, of 
course, moral law not having been 
a part of European politics for a 
long time. Today, the same argu- 
ments are being forwarded by the 
protagonists of the recognition of a 
Soviet China! 

It should be stated here that the 
capitalist United States, under the 
administration of “special interest 
and big business” resisted the 
temptation of Soviet trade for six- 
teen years. It is rather paradoxical 
that the recognition came under the 
administration which claimed to 
represent the rank-and-file Ameri- 
can. 


| * seems evident, since recent 
events have enlightened us, that the 
Soviet government should never 
have been recognized. American 
policy as enunciated by Secretary 
of State Colby in 1920 was a right 
one. In a note to the Italian govern- 
ment he firmly stated three basic 
truths, as real now as they were in 
1920. First, Russia was clearly 
“helpless in the grip of a non-rep- 
resentative [i.e., illegitimate—An- 
drei Gordon] government”; second, 
“the Bolsheviks have not the slight- 
est intention of observing such un- 
dertakings [with foreign Powers— 
Louis Fischer] or of carrying out 
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such agreements”; and, thirdly, 
that “the Soviet ruling clique is 
only a part of a larger international 
conspiracy, the Third International, 
which is being heavily subsidized 
by the Bolshevik government from 
the public revenues of Russia.” 

Mr. Fischer ridicules the note as 
impossible to prove “by facts, cir- 
cumstances or logic”! The reac- 
tion of Chicherin, the Soviet For- 
eign Commissar, is also worth 
reading. It is the same mixture of 
abuse and blackmail with hints of 
possible conciliation and coexist- 
ence of the two systems to which 
we have had to listen today from 
Mr. Vishinsky. 


* * o* * 


Tue temptation of Soviet trade 


‘ proved too strong for the morally 


indifferent and materialistic outside 
world. The Soviet government, 
cynical and openly contemptuous, 
was relying on the “farsighted” 
businessmen of Europe and later 
of the United States to help 
them to industrialize Russia, thus 
strengthening its grip on a gener- 
ally hostile peasant people. Soon 
the world could witness the sorry 
sight of European big business 
competing for concessions and 
trade agreements and the “Soviet 
gold” being dug by slave labor in 
the Lena and Kolyma gold fields of 
eastern Siberia! 

It is unfortunate that United 
States businessmen followed the 
example of European traders in or- 
der to get Soviet contracts. The in- 
sanity of “the technical assistance” 
contracts, so popular in the middle 
twenties, for the building up of the 
Soviet State, should now be clear. 

By 1928 thirty such agreements, 
according to Mr. Fischer, were in 
force, including some of the biggest 
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names in American industry: Ford, 
DuPont, General Electric, Radio 
Corporation of America, and others. 
It should be pointed out that the 
American worker and his labor 
union, the American Federation of 
Labor, never wavered in its opposi- 
tion to the de jure recognition of 
the USSR. 


The main value of Mr. Fischer’s 
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book, thus, lies not so much in the 
possibility it offers to understand 
the Soviet government’s behavior, 
distorted as it is by Mr. Fischer’s 
pro-Soviet bias, but much more to 
trace the origins and causes of our 
present plight, which we would do 
better to blame on our own greed 
and immoral approach to political 
problems. 


Fulfillment 


by MARJORIE CROWE HUGHES 


QO CHARRED and marred 


like a log laid 


All treeness lost, in the 
fireplace smoldering 
You, stark, there, in the 


pain prison 


Dust made, mind and 
matter moldering; 
How long did you lie 


flickering till 
Kindled you 
gray and cold 


He came? 


And blew the burning higher. 


Mother 


I saw you die. He cast 
the last flame 
Into your broken heart 


and at that 
leaping fire 


Love warmed Himself. 




















Utah Revisited 


by JULIE 


I, was thirty-five years since I left 
Greenriver, and I was going back 
for a visit. I was up and dressed at 
half-past one in the morning, even 
before the anxious porter called me. 
He must not take a chance on hav- 
ing me a minute late, perhaps to 
delay the train. It stopped, grudg- 
ingly, only if there was a passenger 
to get off or on at the little station. 

All the passenger trains go roar- 
ing through Greenriver in the mid- 
dle of the night; too unimportant a 
dot on the map for any attention. 
But to me the air and the darkness 
outside the car windows were 
charged with wordless meanings. 
Here was home, once; here I had 
been a little girl. Here I grew up, 
in my father’s warm, secure, small 
ranch house among the cottonwood 
trees. Here I remembered still, un- 
hurried summer days with only the 
cottonwood leaves shifting in the 
white sunlight, and silences broken 
by the comfortable chitchat of 
chickens. 

I thought I recognized the smell 
of desert air once again. As soon 
as we roared across the bridge I 
knew we were there. The train 
slowed down, barely stopping. The 
porter helped me off, and on went 
the darkened cars full of sleeping 
passengers, to get into Salt Lake 
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City in the morning. I was left in 
the dark, standing, with my bag, on 
a pile of cinders at the edge of town. 
The station was far up ahead. After 
thirty-five years I could have 
walked and found my way into 
town in the warm dark; but it was 
not necessary. Out of the black- 
ness came a grinding of rubber tires 
on cinders, and a sweet voice called, 
“Is anybody there?” 


Tar was Ruth, my baby sister, 
last seen as a lanky kid who wore 
out her bloomers climbing trees and 
helped my father with the horses 
and farm machinery. There they 
were to meet me; Ruth, her cow- 
man husband, and two irrepressi- 
ble youngsters, at two o’clock in the 
morning and all plumb tickled to 
death about it. In no time at all I 
was being hugged and made over, 
and we were in the car and on our 





Julie Bedier (Sister Mary Juliana, of 
Maryknoll) gives us a vivid description of 
a visit home to the Rocky Mountain ranch 
country where she grew up—among cow- 
boys, Indians, prospectors, horses and cows 
and chickens. Her dream is that the Bene- 
dictines, who were so largely responsible for 
the ‘conversion of Europe, would settle in 
the numerous little towns in this vast area 
setting up centers of Faith and culture for 
the people. 
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way down the shadowy road to 
their ranch and the big frame house. 

Dogs and puppies met us as we 
turned in the gate; turkeys roost- 
ing in the barnyard and horses in 
the corral stirred and went back to 
sleep. Once inside the wide, com- 
fortable living room there were 
Lloyd and the two children to get 
acquainted with, besides Ruth, who 
was known to me only by corre- 
spondence since she was grown up 
and mistress of a house and family. 
We all took to each other at once. 
It was a while before we got settled 
to finish out the night’s sleep. I 
had a lovely room all rose and 
silver. 

In the morning I was awakened 
by the little conversational noises of 
turkeys and hens, by the stamping 
of horses’ hoofs. In the bright des- 
ert dawn I could see a rainbow bed 
of zinnias in bloom just outside my 
window. 

After thirty-five years of hasty 
rising and breathless trying all 
morning to catch up with the rest 
of the day, ranch house breakfast 
was different. This I had forgotten. 
Cantaloupes, sugarsweet, with meat 
three inches thick; a whole one if 
you wanted it; waffles baked at the 
table on the electric iron. Big eggs 
tasting of freshness and wholesome- 
ness, laid yesterday by speckled 
hens that run around in the sun- 
shine all day gorging themselves on 
corn, alfalfa and _ grasshoppers. 
Sausages made of tender home- 

. grown porkers. Sweet yellow Jer- 
sey cream that had to be ladled out 
with a spoon, for it was too thick 
to pour. There was a sense of 
plenty, brimming over and heaped 
up; plenty of room; plenty of time; 
no bus to catch, no bells to ring, no 
deadline to meet; plenty of every- 
thing. 
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Greenriver is an oasis in a desert. 
Here the Green River, broad and 
muddy and dangerous, flows out 
from between crags of canyon walls 
for a brief space into a level valley 
a few miles wide. The river has 
been dammed and water made to 
flow in surging luxury through a 
canal called the Gravity Ditch. Un- 
der the Gravity Ditch lie farm lands, 
rich alfalfa fields and grain, acres 
of melons and sugar beets. 

Toward the horizon the desert 
stretches in indescribable beauty of 
changing color, light and shade; 
bounded here by vermilion cliffs, 
twenty or thirty miles away but 
seemingly only a step,—and there 
by huge pale-blue mountain ranges, 
snow-capped, three hundred miles 
distant. Through the desert winds 
the river, fringed by a strip of green 
cottonwoods, willows and tamarisk 
and a checkerboard patchwork of 
farms. 

After this brief dallying with 
fruitfulness and the busy ways of 
man, the river slides once more into 
its canyon solitudes and desert still- 
ness broken only by the coyote’s yip 
and the lope of an occasional bob- 
cat across the hot bare rocks. Not 
far below the town of Greenriver, 
the muddy waters join those of the 
Colorado and dive between reddish 
cliffs that finally grow up into the 
Grand Canyon. 


* * * * 


Rancones and farmers live in the 
valley and raise crops and hay on 
rich topsoil thirty feet deep without 
a rock or a bit of gravel; wherever 
there is water the gray desert turns 
into lush richness, green and pro- 
ductive beyond thought. Melons 
are given away free to all comers at 
midsummer celebrations; aspara- 
gus grows wild higher than a 
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horse’s head on all the ditch banks. 
In winter cattle and sheep range far 
out over the desert, growing fat on 
the thick salty leaves of the shad- 
scale and the dried bunch grass that 
shoots up in spring when the snows 
melt. Light snows and melting 
puddles furnish drink for the ani- 
mals. In summer the cowboys and 
sheepherders take their herds far 
up into the mountains, where cool 
moist air at more than 8,000 feet 
furnish little streams of drinking 
water, while the green grass and the 
sagebrush grow tall and make good 
pasture. 

Every day of my visit held an 
adventure of some kind. Once we 
drove for several hours on a good 
road across the desert, making our 
way at last into a canyon where we 
had to be careful not to “high-cen- 
ter” our touring car. Bewilderingly 
beautiful crags and wooded slopes 
stood up on either side as we 
climbed, crossed a foaming little 
stream that shot and gurgled over 
its boulders, and came out at last 
on the flat top of the mountain 


_where sagebrush was up to the 


horses’ necks, indicating unusually 
rich soil. 


‘Tene is a quality of fragrance 
and openness about these high-alti- 
tude Western forests; no under- 
brush, only a carpet of humus, 
spongy and black; a_ checkered 
shade under the tangible blue des- 
ert sky, and the incense, sweet, wild, 
and bitter all at once, of ten thou- 
sand acres of sagebrush, and a mil- 
lion pine and cedar trees warming 
their needles in the sun. 

We settled ourselves under a 
flickering aspen tree. Several cow- 
hands rode up from somewhere and 
helped Lloyd get a sagebrush fire 
going. Time does not seem to pass 


in such surroundings.  Instants 
seem to stand still; bells, clocks, 
trains and buses, whistles and time 
tables are no more. 

We ate our cowman’s dinner 
cooked by the men on their sage- 
brush fire; real coffee boiled in a 
blackened pot and settled by pour- 
ing a little cold water in it; con- 
densed milk for cream; canned pork 
and beans, sausages, hot tamales 
and beefsteak, all fried in big black 
skillets; cheese, jam and bread and 
doughnuts — no indigestion here; 
cast-iron stomachs and unfrayed 
nerves. The men washed up and 
packed tin dishes and _ supplies 
neatly in the big box on the stock- 
truck. 

After sitting a while they rode 
away on their long-legged horses to 
get a bunch of cows out of that can- 
yon and bring them over to this 
one, and to look for a couple of 
strays, and so on; details of the 
stockman’s business. “It’s a hard 
life,” they said. “Out in all kinds 
of weather; sometimes, like in the 
year of the big blizzard, a fellow 
doesn’t get to bed at all for a couple 
of weeks. Pretty hard way to make 
a living.” But you can see they love 
it; all the wild horses in the Henry 
Mountains could not drag them 
away, or make them live in a city, 
or even “fence them in” on a farm. 


* * * * 


© eciesounss the streets of_Green- 
river and other desert towns blos- 
som out in gay flowering when a 
bus full of Navajos stops on its way 
to the beetfields in Idaho. The In- 
dians, in poverty on their parched 
reservation, hire out in great num- 
bers for seasonal work. Their skin 
is the exact color of a dark copper 
penny, and even the children have 
the long acquiline nose of the pic- 
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tured Indian. The men wear skinny 
blue jeans and high-heeled cowboy 
boots. Wide-brimmed Stetsons 
perch on their long hair which they 
usually wrap up in a “bun” with 
white cord. 

The women wear red and green 
silk and velvet skirts and blouses 
long, full, and very modest, and 
have beautiful girdles of hand-fash- 
ioned silver and turquoises. I am 
told that they wear their finery even 
when in the beetfields; they seem 
to be people who like to look well, 
and are proud of their clothes. 
They are slim and wiry, sunburned 
and windblown, and have more in- 
nate dignity than is given most men 
or women. Utterly oblivious of 
white men’s stares, they keep their 
own dress and their own customs 
which they have found good. 


Tene are two tribes of Indians 
most numerous in that section—the 
Navajos and the Piutes. The gov- 
ernment, not long ago, got scruples 
of conscience over the way the In- 
dians had been treated, and buying 
up a wide tract of mountain land 
from cattle ranchers, gave it back to 
the Piutes. The Piutes do not use 
it, however, to pasture stock on; 
they rent it out to cattle men. The 
Navajos and Piutes are not very 
good friends. 

Once Lloyd, my brother-in-law, 
planted a big acreage of cantaloupes 
on the home place and hired In- 
dians to harvest the melons for him. 
There came a series of days when 
no melons were picked; they lay 
ripening, spoiling in the hot sun. 
Navajos and Piutes had gotten into 
a poker game, and all those not 
playing were watching the outcome. 
Nobody could persuade them to re- 
turn to work at all until the game 


was over. 
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Once we took a long drive across 
the pink and lavendar desert with 
its little gray bushes, its occasional 
butte of chocolate-colored rock 
towering far up in the hot white 
sunlight. Just before Hankesville 
we crossed the Dirty Devil River 
(renamed on some maps, but still 
the Dirty Devil to old-timers). Only 
a few inches deep, it meanders 
snakily here and there across wide, 
dry flats between cliff-like banks. 
It looks like a nice place for chil- 
dren to wade. But the wide flats 
are quicksand; and heavy showers 
in the mountains can send a wall of 
muddy water raging down the dry 
bed in a matter of minutes. 

There is a bridge across the Dirty 
Devil now. In the early days when 
the Mormon pioneers came with 
their oxcarts, their wives and their 
children, there were no bridges. 
Neither were there roads or bridges 
when Padre Escalante and the early 
Spaniards walked these deserts in 
the hot sun. The Padres named 
mountains and streams for the 
saints and angels and the Blood of 
Christ. The Mormons, coming later, 
choose some names from the Bible, 
some from their own leaders or 
from pioneer families. 


Tue Hankses settled Hanksville 
and built sturdy log houses in which 
their descendants still live. The 
logs are now a beautiful silver gray, 
and the houses are in good condi- 
tion. They are cool in summer, 
warm in winter. Hanksville is so 
far out that its residents have nei- 
ther electric lights nor telephone; 
they do, however, have comfortably 
furnished homes, radios and deep 
freezers. A dam across the Dirty 
Devil furnishes irrigation water for 
rich hayfields, and huge haystacks 
bespeak prosperity. Cattle and 
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sheep graze on the desert and the 
mountains. 

The people live a large, leisurely 
kind of life, taking a house in town 
or city, during the winter, when 
they have children of high school 
or college age, but always coming 
back, by preference, to Hanksville 
as to home. One of the friendly 
and gracious housewives of Hanks- 
ville told us that a Catholic priest 
had once passed through there on 
his way to the Navajo Indian Mis- 
sion to the south. 


* * * * 


Tux Mormons are a very rural, 
very social-minded, very alert peo- 
ple. Their agricultural colleges are 
good ones; they have a philosophy 
oriented toward the land and the 
family-sized farm. Everywhere in 
Mormon settlements you find co- 
operatives — consumer co-opera- 
tives, processing and marketing co- 
operatives. Mormons believe in 
large families and sober, industrious 
parents. Children are brought up to 
avoid strong drink and tobacco as 
well as tea and coffee. Women are 
supposed to be hardworking and 
frugal housewives, without paying 
much attention to fancy dress and 
adornment. 

Easterners, when Mormons are 
mentioned, usually think at once of 
polygamy and general debauchery. 
However, when Utah became a State 
in 1896, the Mormon Church re- 
nounced polygamy and, though 
some individuals have practiced it 
illegally since then, I doubt if im- 
morality has been any more preva- 
lent in Utah than elsewhere. 

It would seem that those things 
Monsignor Ligutti and the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference leaders are 
trying to get the Catholics to do 
have long been done by the Mor- 


mons. Here is an example to show 
that the Rural Life principles do 
work, and work well. They can be 
put into practice, for here is the 
living proof. The fact that the re- 
ligious leaders of the Mormons 
migrated with the people and built 
up both religious and social-eco- 
nomic structures at the same time 
may account for the vitality of the 
communities. The people were not 
isolated from their faith when they 
went into the wilderness; they were 
surrounded by it. 


Tue Catholic Church in Utah is 
growing slowly. Different priests, 
however, told me, “You can’t con- 
vert the Mormons.” Only a rare in- 
dividual among the followers of 
Joseph Smith finds his way into 
Christ’s big family. For years the 
Church was comparatively un- 
known among them; it was a phe- 
nomenon of the mining settlements 
and the coal camps, of the cities 
and railroad towns. It was little 
esteemed even when it became 
known because it had no hold on 
the people who owned the land. 
However, that sort of thing is 
changing since the Trappists came 
to Utah. These silent men have 
preached more loudly than all the 
missioners and the radio sermons, 
and every Mormon has heard of 
them and talks of them. They are 
known to be men of silence and of 
prayer, who live lives of austerity 
and piety. They make their own 
living; they have so many acres of 
hay, so many of grain, and they 
own so many head of cattle; these 
are the things that preach more elo- 
quently than tongues. Thomas 
Merton’s books are read and passed 
around. The monks are as yet 
housed in Quonset huts and live up 
a canyon far from the city, yet the 
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world has beaten a path to their 
door. Mormons and others some- 
times go to make retreats at the 
monastery. 

A story is told of a Catholic who 
sat at table with a Mormon and a 
Jew, all making one of the re- 
treats. The Trappist served bacon, 
eggs and coffee for the retreatants’ 
breakfast. The Mormon passed the 
bacon to the Jew, who put the plat- 
ter down. The Jew passed the cof- 
feepot to the Mormon, who put it 
down. The Catholic finally straight- 
ened them out, so the Jew got 
eggs and coffee; the Mormon got 
eggs and bacon, and the son of the 
Household did well on all three. 

Greenriver was, of course, full of 
old friends of mine, Mormons who 
were children when I was young 
and who grew up with me. One 
said to me: “I think the Catholics 
and the Mormons are alike in some 
ways — in the way they both con- 
cern themselves and have some 
care for poor common folks.” That 
seemed to me a good observation. 
At any rate, Mormon baptism is 
valid, and there must be some spir- 
itual relationship between baptized 
Christians, all of us, through the 
Blood of Christ. 


re * + rs 


Acreurrs have long been made to 
interest Mormons in the Catholic 


Church. Secular priests, their 
hands pretty full trying to build up 
parishes from near destitution and 
to gather in the fallen-away Catho- 
lics of the towns, still find time to 
do apostolic work. The Paulists 
have a gleaming little church. in 
Layton and they, too, make con- 
verts. 

However, several priests who 
have had experience of so-called 
motor missions and speaking tours 
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in non-Catholic rural districts 
agreed that the breakdown of preju- 
dice was about the best you could 
hope for from such tactics. Sup- 
pose you should make a convert— 
say in Moab or Hanksville, what are 
you going to do with him? The 
Catholic Faith is not a state of mind 
or a book to read; it is a life to be 
lived, and it has to be learned by 
doing. 


I N Greenriver, Mass is said Sun- 
day afternoons in Politano’s big, 
cool living room, with the sideboard 
for an altar. A dozen or so Catho- 
lics, a faithful Irish widow, a few 
Mexican children, several pious 
Italian grandmothers with their big 
married sons and daughters, Mal- 
colm Politano’s beautiful madonna- 
like daughters and cherubic grand- 
children—all these fill every nook 
and corner of the room. 

The priest drives sixty miles from 
Price, bringing two Daughters of 
Charity (spectacular in their white 
cornettes) to teach the children. 
Here the Faith is hanging on peri- 
lously to fundamentals, and always 
on the verge of dying out. Yet, 
even this is an advance. Mass used 
to come to Greenriver only once or 
twice a year. And the people, 
whether they realize it or not, are 
starved for spiritual food. Utah, 
and America, will never be Catholic 
until the country people — the 
farmers and stockmen and little- 
town people—are Catholics. Con- 
verting city people is converting a 
dying population; the fountain- 
heads of population are in the rural 
districts. Converting a rural fam- 
ily means a continually increasing 
stream of Catholics down through 
the years. An average city family, 
unfortunately, dies out in a few 
generations. 
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I; would seem that the same tech- 
niques that made Europe Catholic 
would also be successful here. The 
conversion of Europe was largely 
the work of the Benedictine monks. 
The furor created by the Trappists 
in Utah brings up wishful thinking 
for some such movement in Amer- 
ica. The Trappists, keeping a 
severe form of the Benedictine rule, 
will never be very numerous. The 
old Benedictine monastery was the 
agency for converting Europe; 
houses of monks (and nuns) living 
off the land as Trappists do, but 
more directly missionary in preach- 
ing and teaching, erecting beautiful 
churches and keeping up all the 
splendor of liturgical worship, mu- 
sic and art. 

Suppose such houses were scat- 
tered around in, say, Greenriver, 
Moab, Hanksville and in thousands 
of other places among the sin- 
cere God-seeking souls of country 
areas! There would be churches 
where men and women, starved for 
devotion, could kneel and pray in 
company with others and feel them- 
selves stirred by the Church’s 
heavenly song. People who find 
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no place to pray in Protestant 
churches, and no direction for their 
bewildered minds, could find spirit- 
ual direction and devout preaching. 

As converts were made, and local 
sons and daughters entered religion, 
the monasteries would branch out 
and beget new houses to spread 
over the land. It is said at one 
time Europe had 37,000 houses of 
Benedictines. Since the monks sup- 
ported themselves by their labor, 
this meant no burden on the laity. 
It was only later that orders of 
Mendicant Friars arose, living on 
alms rather than on their lands and 
crops. They were to be Commando 
units, advance guards, special task 
forces in God’s army. They were 
intended to supplement, not to re- 
place, the monks. 


Ganiewven, and those other towns 
under the desert sky, could be so 
different. They have so much of 
good and beauty, of homeliness and 
simplicity. They need only one 
thing—the one thing necessary— 
Christ. Such anyhow, was my 
dream, and so passed the beautiful 
long days of my visit home. 


if, 





Education and Our 
Precious Democracy 


by PERCY H. HOUSTON 


Ie these perilous times, which cer- 
tain despairing critics are prone to 
look upon as the last years before 
the collapse of our Western civili- 
zation, it has become a common- 
place to blame our educational sys- 
tem for being one of the primary 
causes of our present desolation of 
spirit. What they fail to realize, 
however, is that the quality of our 
education is to a very large degree 
determined by the quality of our 
lives outside of school and college. 
It is hardly necessary to bring in 
a bill of particulars concerning our 
shortcomings. Ours is a cold world 
in which living has become an un- 
thinking process which sacrifices 
morality as well as truth in that 
‘it forfeits significance in every 
phase of man’s life and his activity 
as a rational being. Now we seem 
to be fighting for mere existence 
in the desperate hope that an un- 
limited expansion of our cherished 
democracy will enable us to save 
face in an unbelieving world. 


Ov loss of religious controls has 
manifestly thrown us right back 
upon ourselves in a world which 
lacks the power to lift itself by its 
own bootstraps and can no longer 


steer a course to any reasonable 
end. 


This is a dismal picture, but 
there remain, as always, forces 
working contrary to the main cur- 
rents of our time, and we may be 
certain of numberless men of good 
will through the country who will 
admit of no compromise in their 
own lives and are prepared to exert 
whatever power they may possess 
against the disintegrating forces 
that seem to be undermining the 
national health and safety. 


Ovn desperate problem is, there- 
fore, how to gather these precious 
elements of honest and serious 
thinking into some focus that may 
in the end prove to be an effective 
means toward higher levels of 
worthy living, and we do rightly 
ask that education become our 
guide to the light. 





Percy H. Houston warns that President 
Conant, of Harvard, in placing his emphasis 
upon a widening of the frontiers of democ- 
racy by enlarging the field of expert train- 
ing for the professions, hardly touches the 
erux of our educational problem. In his 
recent speech assailing non-public education 
as “divisive,” Dr. Conant lays himself open 
to a more severe criticism. Dr. Houston has 
been a Professor of English in Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, for more than twenty 
years and is the author of Dr. Johnson, a 
Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism and 
Main Currents of English Literature. 
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Hasvase’s President Conant, 
pointing the way toward a solution 
of our dilemma, places his empha- 
sis in a classless society in a pre- 
dominantly industrial world upon 
a widening of the frontiers of de- 
mocracy. He would enlarge the 
field of expert training for the pro- 
fessions the while he would pre- 
serve the precious heritage of the 
past. 

Now President Conant is_ the 
head of a great university, and his 
interest and his anxiety lie of neces- 
sity in the maintenance of our ed- 
ucational machine as efficiently as 
possible, but he hardly touches the 
crux of our educational problem: 
the training of the individual stu- 
dent in integrity of character, in 
intelligent thinking, and in accu- 
rate use of facts and ideas. 

It is not more democracy we 
must have, but a better democracy, 
one better trained and better in- 
formed and equipped to deal with 
the terribly pressing problems our 
immediate future is bound to put 
into our hands for solution, even 
the problem of mere survival in a 
world unable to discover how to 
live at peace with one’s neighbors. 

* * * * 


Bewisee IppINGs BELL, in his little 
book The Crisis in Education, 
comes closer to the core of our ed- 
ucational failures. He excoriates 
the flabbiness and the childish im- 
maturity of every phase of Ameri- 
can life, from the teen-age pursuit 
of nearly everything to the lack of 
any genuine moral or intellectual 
discipline in family life, citing the 
radio-screen picture of the Aldrich 
family fumbling through the maze 
of conflicting impulses as his sym- 
bol of the average American fam- 
ily. 
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Actually, he declares, we pos- 
sess no form, no firm discipline of 
mind or character, as our children 
do as they please and these United 
States have turned themselves in- 
to a great autonomous nursery. 

We expect rewards as a natural 
right, we reach for prizes without 
training, and demand wages with- 
out work. Our manners are bad, 
and our morals are worse, and we 
grab at snips of culture as we hope 
for intelligent leadership or drift 
complacently toward chaos. 

And the failure of so many Amer- 
icans to achieve full maturity 
Canon Bell lays upon our educa- 
tional system from the earliest days 
in the kindergarten to the final con- 
summation in the graduate school. 
Because we look upon the school 
system as the children’s playtime, 
we have sentimentalized the entire 
process of learning. 

Accuracy in neither speech nor 
writing is sought for in our teach- 
ing, nor is there a clear notion of 
any ultimate design in our efforts. 
With our over-developed athletics 
and our universally mechanized 
means for’ entertainment, our 
young people enter life with over- 
grown bodies and minds of chil- 
dren, without the means for ulti- 
mate maturity. 


S UCH is one man’s bitter arraign- 
ment of modern life and of modern 
education as both cause and effect 
of our chaotic democratic civiliza- 
tion. The failure of our schools to 
meet the modern crisis may be laid 
to two closely interlocking theories 
of education so prevalent today 
that they have assumed the rights 
and privileges of vested interests. 
The first of these we may call the 
Naturalistic or the Psychological. 
It is the attempt on the part of ex- 
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perts to discover just what each in- 
dividual is fitted for, to give him 
the training necessary for his pre- 
determined job, whether in the fac- 
tory, on the farm, or in the execu- 
tive’s chair, and to send him forth 
equipped to fill his little niche in 
the great occupational world, and 
to be happy because of perfect ad- 
justment of capacity to job. 

The other, almost universally 
practiced theory, is the Progressive 
or the Pragmatic. Out of tender 
sympathy for the growing child 
and a pragmatic denial of any val- 
ues in education, only interest and 
the means of maintaining this in- 
terest, this amazing phenomenon 
has pretty well wrecked any hope 
of a decently organized discipline 
that can be imposed upon growing 
youth. 

The celebrated project method 
merely aggravates the tendency to 
destroy values, to emphasize work 
for its own sake, and to dedicate 
the young man or young woman to 
whatever machine will determine 
his future. 

As intrenched privilege these 
two systems have fastened their 
tentacles upon our present lives. 
They have further created an un- 
fortunate division in our precious 
teacher - factories between those 
who intend to teach and those who 
would administer the teachers. 

As one disgruntled teacher, in re- 
signing her position, declared: the 
teachers fear the principals, the 
principals fear the superintendents, 
the superintendents fear the school 
board, the board fear the parents, 
the parents fear the children, and 
the children fear nobody. 


a the face of such a vast upheaval 
of traditional standards to which 
our present age has been a witness, 
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the wise thing for those of good 
hope to do is to give these same 
standards a thorough and unpreju- 
dice:! review in order that they may 
if possible discover if after all ‘in 
the midst of incessant change those 
maligned first principles of right 
living which the offending past had 
offered for the guidance of strug- 
gling man may not have something 
to tell us as we blindly grope for 
the light. 

For we must insist upon the qual- 
itative uniqueness of man, some- 
thing about which a period of in- 
tellectual and spiritual confusion 
such as ours must be very skepti- 
cal. Freedom and democracy are 
well enough as general objectives, 
though a completely classless so- 
ciety, if it were possible of achieve- 
ment, would inevitably become a 
horror of the first magnitude, but 
man’s yearning for spiritual cer- 
tainty goes deeper than a mere de- 
sire to be the equal of his fellows. 

He is bound to ask, freedom for 
what? and he will discover, if he 
probes deeply enough, that worthy 
and gratifying standards of good 
taste and good conduct can never 
rise from below but must be set 
and imitated through the wise lead- 
ership of those who have been priv- 
ileged to obtain a higher and finer 
education than have the great ma- 
jority of their fellows. 


Goce men should have attained 
through study and_ reflection, 
through close association with the 
best the world can offer, to some 
comprehension of the meaning of 
their own lives, and should in some 
measure be enabled to pass on to 
those less fortunate in these re- 
spects something of what they have 
themselves learned in the art of 
living. 
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Let us, however, make this rule 
of the Remnant as widely diffused 
as possible, neither setting up an 
exclusive standard of wealth or so- 
cial privilege nor favoring any so- 
cial group in granting this oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the best in 
each of us. Such is an aristocratic- 
democratic education for an aristo- 
cratic-democratic society, in which 
merit shall be the criterion of 
choice, and no tender-minded yield- 
ing to the multitude shall interfere 
with its operation. 

Vocational training should be 
offered to all who seek immediate 
practical results, but every candi- 
date for a vocation should also sub- 
mit to at least a modicum of con- 
tact with such studies as tend to 
raise the level of human intelli- 
gence and contribute to the higher 
life of the individual. 

We know, or we ought to know, 
that technological skill when ac- 
quired to the exclusion of other 
skills leads to the essential barba- 
rization of man and can be pursued 
adequately enough under a dicta- 
torship; that the unmorality of 
applied science when pursued alone 
misses the deeper springs of feel- 
ing and action; that specialization 
when pursued alone rather divides 
men from each other than affords 
the unifying process we seek. 

The brotherhood of man, demo- 
cratic tolerance, the ridding of in- 
grained prejudices are all spiritual 
values which form the very basis 
of democracy and cannot be firmly 
or widely held in a mechanistic so- 
ciety. 


Wee then are these first princi- 
ples which have not been eaten 
away by the “acids of modernity,” 
and to which each individual no 
matter what may have been the 
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limitations of his formal education 
may subscribe? Well, first in mag- 
nitude and importance is personal 
integrity in whatever circumstances 
one may find oneself. This im- 
plies clear and uncompromising 
honesty—honesty of thought as 
well as purpose. Clear thinking is 
of a surety needed, for let a man 
think clearly — honestly — and the 
moral life may be trusted to care 
for itself. 

The much abused word self-dis- 
cipline now comes to mind, and 
perhaps in our revolt from prevail- 
ing moral laxness we are inclined 
to put too much stress upon it; yet 
it is self-discipline of one sort or 
another that is the crying need of 
our times. 

We need to dedicate ourselves to 
a reinterpretation and renovation 
of our own lives if we are ever to 
meet the onrushing assault of the 
modern world. We do need, it is 
true, to foster a many-sided life; 
but however we may seek such an 
end, we should never lose sight of 
the fact that we must first of all 
put our emphasis upon a central 
core of character and an uncompro- 
mising pursuit of the truth if we 
are to make headway against the 
tides of disintegration. 


I po not mean by all this that we 
should turn our schools into mere 
centers of moral preachment, for 
pursuit of knowledge must always 
be the avowed purpose of every ed- 
ucational effort, but in making this 
effort we must never forget the 
close relationship of all knowledge 
to life itself, knowing that the final 
test of value in the knowledge we 
acquire is an answer to the ques- 
tion, how to live. 

Such a life of the mind, freed 
from merely practical motives, im- 
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plies, for one thing, a clear self- 
knowledge and a disinterested view 
of the larger aspects of society, a 
Socratic search for the exact defi- 
nition to serve in disposing of prej- 
udice and all kinds of loose think- 
ing and the half-truth and the 
cliché ever ready to substitute 
themselves for the whole truth if 
given the slightest encouragement. 


Re a word, if we are ever to save 
ourselves from the tidal wave of 
destruction which now threatens 
us, we need to learn to think hard 
and straight and to act justly. Se- 
vere training in accuracy of speech 
and writing is fundamental, for 
without such accuracy our custo- 
mary blurring of meaning would 
inevitably prevail and we would 
continue to remain open to the ap- 
peal of self-interest, of ill-formed 
prejudice and the clever dema- 
gogue. 

We must learn to read the news- 
paper with a skeptical eye, listen 
to the pro and con of radio with a 
doubting mind, and regard the re- 
ports of representatives in public 
life with critical though fair- 
minded interest. We need to ac- 
quire the capacity to penetrate to 
the bottom of any problem and 
come up with an answer which has 
tested our powers of analysis. 

We need, above all things, hon- 
esty of thought, of moral choices, 
and of action, and the will to see 
the thing through to the end. We 
must learn devotion to justice, and 
active participation, again to the 
limit of our capacity, in the affairs 
of the world in order to see jus- 
tice prevail. 

And in this process of education 
to make of ourselves mature and 
effective human beings in a world 
in general hostile to all truth and 
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candor, we perforce learn to be tol- 
erant of others’ opinions though not 
to the point of supine acceptance of 
the mob-appeal of selfish interests 
or false premises or non sequiturs, 
as we come to a true conception of 
human brotherhood and a demo- 
cratic way of life. 

We come finally to perceive the 
distinction between sentimental 
meddling with other men’s affairs 
and a due consideration of reason- 
able remedies for wrong conditions. 
All of this means civilized living 
in a world which has lost the 
means to sanity and balance and 
hope. 


* * * *” 


Ano what, you will ask, has all of 
this to do with education? Every- 
thing, I would reply. For the rightly 
controlled education is the means 
to the realization of just these 
things. Let us not ignore the de- 
mands of vocational training or the 
need of specialization at the proper 
time, but let us insist that the en- 
tire educational edifice be built 
upon these fundamental moral and 
intellectual first principles and all 
young people who pass through our 
hands shall at least be exposed to 
them. That is centrality in our ed- 
ucational efforts, and therein lies 
the primary necessity in what we 
hope to do. 

I have already spoken of the need 
of stressing drill in self-expression 
for it is there we may discover the 
close relation between truth as we 
come to know it and the moral life. 
Truth shall make us free, and by 
expressing truth in our written 
compositions we rid ourselves of 
the manifold lies that tend to get 
between us and reality. 

But more than this, we need to 
tighten up the entire school sys- 
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tem, squeeze out the waters of sen- 
timental absorption in the growing 
child, and bring into line a care- 
fully planned scheme of the whole. 
Centrality, I repeat, is what we 
should aim at with certain funda- 
mental principles always before us 
as we work through the details of 
teaching and school management. 

Studies should be correlated with 
a view to a steady progression to- 
ward the top, though it must be re- 
membered that a large majority of 
our young people are not fitted by 
nature or capacity to engage in 
advanced studies. Such students 
should of course be turned at the 
proper time in their educational 
lives to the right sort of vocational 
training to fit them for their place 
in the occupational world, but not 
before they have had some passing 
acquaintance with those funda- 
mentals we have been considering. 


Tue rest, the Remnant destined in 
some way to become leaders of 
men, should be granted every op- 
portunity to carry on their educa- 
tion just as far as inclination dic- 
tates. And this education should be 
essentially humanistic, though cer- 
tain studies of an instrumental 
character should of course not be 
neglected. 

But history and philosophy and 
literature and art, the initiation 
into the world of ideas and the lib- 
eration of the spirit through con- 
tact with things of wisdom and 
beauty, are indispensable to an ed- 
ucation of the first quality. 

How man has striven toward 
self-realization in the past, how he 
has wrestled with the problem of 
evil, how he has envisaged his con- 
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ception of justice, the limitations of 
his success and his follies and fail- 
ures, are the chief and perhaps the 
only means we possess of lifting 
ourselves out of the arid present in 
order to gain new perspectives upon 
the urgent problems of our present 
lives. . 

Add to this the fact of religion 
both as a formative power through 
human history and as an ever- 
present check upon the impulses of 
the moment, and we have a com- 
prehensive survey of what a truly 
educated person should acquire. 

By such means his spiritual 
forces would be released, he would 
become at ease with the great of 
all time, the doors of the creative 
life would be open to him, and he 
would learn the lessons of moral 
responsibility and honest living 
through increased knowledge and 
widening perspectives, and, like 
the Guardians of Plato’s ideal Re- 
public, he would be prepared to go 
forth to do battle with unrighteous- 
ness. 


I; this sounds a bit like a revival 
of the spirit of old-fashioned moral- 
ity which most of us like to think 
has been outgrown, so be it, for our 
present age could accept some old- 
fashioned morality without break- 
ing the skin of its complacency. 
And this program of centrally 
directed studies is a valid answer 
to President Conant’s plea for dem- 
ocratic educational efficiency. At 
least we have thereby linked our 
education with the wisdom of the 
ages in the hope that a sounder civi- 
lization may slowly emerge from 
the welter of present cross-purposes 
and chaotic impulses. 





Aldous Huxley 


by HUBERT N. HART 


A SKILLFUL, brilliant writer whom 
I have admired all my literate days 
is Aldous Huxley. I was entranced 
twenty years ago by his savage sat- 
ires, Antic Hay and Point Counter 
Point. What made his satire more 
than satire, even in his early books, 
was the note, rare among his con- 
temporaries, of a real concern for 
transcendent truth. As far back as 
Those Barren Leaves, for instance, 
one character was determined to 
discover Reality through a sort of 
Wordsworthian mysticism. In Time 
Must Have a Stop and in After 
Many a Summer Dies the Swan, one 
character is spokesman for Huxley, 
the Prophet and Seer. 

His burlesques of twentieth cen- 
tury scientism have ranged him on 
the side of the angels. His contempt 
for materialist values, his erudition, 
his awareness of mankind’s follies, 
have all made him a significant 
writer. One is tempted to rank him 
with Swift. Even more important, 
however, is his search for answers 


to questions about first and last 
things. He is a seeker after God. 

Ends and Means, of all his books, 
seems to sum up his mature beliefs. 
(He has published, to be sure, a re- 
vealing anthology of what he con- 
siders the best that has _ been 
thought and said, but in Ends and 
Means he speaks for himself.) It 
is an impressive work, for here in 
straight non-fiction, Huxley sum- 
marizes his beliefs, most of which 
we can unreservedly approve. 


* * * * 


Tame are some muddled notions, 
however, that we cannot approve, 
notions so typical of many modern 
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people who sincerely search for an- 
swers to ultimate questions that 
they are worth considering. 

A major source of evil in the 
world, according to Huxley, and it 
worries him considerably, is the be- 
lief that God is a Person. Belief in 
a personal God, he says, leads to all 
sorts of cruelty. The religious wars, 
the Inquisition and, in general, 
man’s inhumanity to man in the 
name of religion, are the result of 
believing that God is a Person. 

It may be pointed out that we 
have seen some horrible examples 
of man’s cruelty to man on grounds 
of race, economics, and scientific 
materialism. It looks as if fallen 
man would find some excuse for 
persecuting and torturing his fel- 
lowman, no matter what his reli- 
gious beliefs happened to be. He 
often has used God as an excuse, 
but who is to say that European 
man would not have gone in for 
imbecile wars, no matter what his 
religion or lack of it. 

Aside from that—one frequently 
meets sensitive, intelligent individ- 
uals who have discovered through 
some oriental cult or other the In- 
terior Way to union with God, in- 
dividuals who, nevertheless, insist 
that the god with which they have 
found union is not a person. It is 
beyond me. 


W: can form no image of the Holy 
Trinity. We cannot imagine God. 
He is intelligible but not imagina- 
ble. This impersonal deity of Hux- 
ley’s, however, is neither imagina- 
ble nor intelligible. One cannot 
even think straight about this god 
who is not a person. One tries and 
says to hell with It. No matter how 
big It is, how full of power It is, 
It is less than a new-born person 
yowling in his crib. That new- 
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born person is going to develop an 
ego and a superego. He has an im- 
mortal soul., He is thus of more 
significance than any Eternal Id. 

In connection with his denuncia- 
tion of worshiping God, Huxley ob- 
serves: 

“Thus, according to his very in- 
adequate biographers, Jesus of Naz- 
areth was never preoccupied with 
philosophy, art, music, or science 
and ignored almost completely the 
problems of politics, economics and 
sexual relations. It is also recorded 
of him that he blasted a fig tree for 
not bearing fruit out of season, that 
he scourged the shopkeepers in the 
temple precincts and caused a herd 
of swine to drown.” 

The passage seems too silly to 
bother with at first glance, but Hux- 
ley is one of the most intelligent 
men in the world. We better take 
a look at it. 


F iRST, brilliant as he is, Huxley, 
like many a man brought up in a 
nominally Christian country, will 
have none of the Christian Faith. 
Once having discarded Christianity, 
one looks everywhere for truth ex- 


cept in the nearest place. This is 
so common a psychological phe- 
nomenon that we overlook it. A 
roughly similar phenomenon occurs 
when the scion of a wealthy, bour- 
geois family goes all out for Com- 
munism or the minister’s son be- 
comes the campus atheist. If 
Huxley had been brought up as a 
Hindu, for instance, he would never 
have written such a ridiculous pas- 
sage. 

Since for him, the Incarnation is 
a bugaboo, he is resentful that God 
did not lecture on aesthetics or 
physics, that He spoke in simple 
parables to simple, illiterate people, 
instead of surrounding Himself as 
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did Socrates with intellectual young 
aristocrats to discuss the Good, the 
True and the Beautiful. And our 
Lord never had music lessons. 

One is tempted to observe that 
He knew there would be musicians 
and artists to honor Him, men like 
St. Thomas to wield the syllogism 
in His service and that there would 
be scientists ad nauseam. 

Furthermore, if the Incarnation 
is not a fact of history, there are 
far more serious denunciations of 
the man, Jesus Christ, to be lev- 
eled than this piddling little criti- 
cism. Christ was far less a man 
than Socrates if He was not also 
God. 


Orvrn Lorp’s politics was “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

His economics was: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and the rest 


shall be added unto you.” 


His concern for “sexual rela- 
tions” was expressed in such words 
as “Those whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 
He performed His first miracle to 
help celebrate a marriage. Huxley, 
perhaps, would have had Him write 
a book, How To Be Happy in Your 
Sex Life. 

Jesus withered the fig tree be- 
cause the tree was handy and He 
wished to drive home a point—and 
do it dramatically—not by learned, 
philosophical discourse. When His 
disciples marveled at the withering, 
He told them: “Verily I say unto 
you, if ye have faith and doubt not, 
ye shall not only do this which is 
done to the fig tree, but also, if ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast un- 
to the sea; it shall be done.” 

Huxley’s objections to driving the 
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shopkeepers out of the temple pre- 
cincts is attributable to his horror 
of violence of any sort. So far as 
feelings are concerned, I sympa- 
thize completely. I rather read 
about our Lord’s love of children. 
Even there, however, He said flatly 
that it were better that a man be 
dropped into the sea with a mill- 
stone around his neck than that he 
harm one of these little ones. 
Hardly a gentle remark. Some of 
us are just too soft to want to re- 
member that the gentle Jesus was 
also the Hound of Heaven. 


W: are confused these days about 
the use of force. Perhaps Huxley 
has changed his views. No one 
likes it, God knows, but no matter 
what our feelings about the matter 
are, not only shopkeepers but many 
others must be restrained, if need 
be, by force. 

The question to be asked is: 
“What is force used for?” When 
a mob of cheap hoodlums start a 
riot because a Negro and his family 
move into a housing project, is it an 
evil thing to call in troops? 

One can easily understand the 
small boy, a Marine captain’s son, 
who, on hearing the story, in 
gruesome detail, of the Crucifixion, 
demanded, “Where were the Ma- 
rines?” 

As for the Gadarene swine story, 
I am not sure what Huxley objects 
to—that all these swine were 
drowned uselessly? That this was 
an economic waste? Or, perhaps, 
that it was an uncalled for cruelty 
to animals? In either case, since 
Jesus was driving evil out of hu- 
man beings, the objection seems a 
little absurd. 

Many modern people, of course, 
push their sensitive feelings about 
animals to grotesque lengths, even 
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to vegetarianism. Many people, in 
this insane century, are more emo- 
tionally upset by the shooting of a 
bunch of rabbits than by the star- 
vation of human beings. Huxley, 
surely, is not in that class. He 
knows that Catholic doctrine, 
whether he approves or not, is con- 
sistent in its emphasis on the sal- 
vation of the individual soul. It 
were better, indeed, that all the pigs 
in the world be drowned than that 
Aldous Huxley should lose his soul. 
* * * * 


Oor author is an amazing man. 
He is learned, wise and in his own 
way a mystic, pleading for non- 
attachment, growth in conscious- 
ness and the major virtues. The 
world as he would have it, would be 
a good, a beautiful world. I could 
quote other passages from Ends 
and Means that the orthodox could 
applaud. 


He is certainly confused about 


the Church, however. What dis- 
turbs him most seems to be the 
belief that God is a Person. He 
runs the risk of believing that tol- 
erance is the major virtue, even 
when it means tolerating false and 
dangerous types, he comes close to 
suggesting that truth is subjective 
and relative, depending on one’s 
temperament. 

One more quotation will have to 
suffice. 

“This special quality of will, 
which is peculiar to a man, must be 
regarded as a fact of observation 
and experience. How shall this fact 
be explained? The Christian, as 
[Irving] Babbitt points out, ex- 
plains it in terms of divine grace, as 
something imported from some su- 
pernatural source existing outside 
the individual. The Buddhist affirms 
that ‘self is the lord of self’ and sees 
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the super-rational will as something 
latent in the individual psyche, a 
potentiality that any man, if he so 
desires and knows how, can actual- 
ize either in his present existence or 
(more probably, since the road to 
enlightenment is long and steep) in 
some future life.” 


] sexectep this passage because it 
made no sense. Huxley discards 
the unacceptable doctrine of grace 
and seems to dismiss the term “su- 
pernatural” the way John Dewey 
would. Nevertheless, there is a 
super-rational will which he accepts 
as more credible. There is no God, 
there is no source of enlightenment 
from any source outside the indi- 
vidual. Plainly then, whether a 
man desires or knows how to ac- 
tualize the “super-rational will” de- 
pends on the accidents of his birth 
and education. This will is a fact 
of observation and experience, and 
it is latent in the individual, but 
“self is the lord of self” and no 
Divine Will of a Divine Person is 
needed to explain it. 

If that is more easy to believe 
than the doctrine of God’s grace, 
then I am henceforth a disciple of 
John Dewey. Huxley certainly 
leans over backward to avoid be- 
lieving in the God of Christians. 
Would a skeptical man trained in 
an atheist country, a man who had 
never been subjected to any re- 
ligion, find this “self is the lord of 
self” business easier to accept than 
the doctrine of grace? 

Here is St. Thomas: “In the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation the descent 
of the divine plenitude into the 
depths of our human nature mat- 
ters more than the ascent of human 
nature towards God.” 

Huxley would twist it around, an 
old heresy that goes way back to 
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Pelagius. Throughout his career, 
he has insisted that man must 
transcend his ego, rise to that level 


rational will takes over. He even 
apparently believes in some future 
life. The very terms “super- 
rational will,” “some future life,” 
logically demand a God Who Him- 
self wills and is therefore to be spo- 
ken of as He, not It. 

Huxley, perhaps, has talked to 
poorly instructed Catholics. He 
should learn the Church’s teaching 
on the text about God’s making man 
in His image. He seems to believe 
that the Church teaches that God 
has whiskers and endocrine glands. 
He ought, too, to try to understand 
the Church’s teachings on pride and 
humility, whereby the aware Catho- 
lic can merge his own will with 
God’s Will. No matter how far 
short most of us fall, the Christian 
knows that necessity for sloughing 
off his own ego; he knows the dead- 
liness of pride. He is humble 
enough, too humble to assume that 
he could rise very far unaided. It 
is indeed a blatant egotism to as- 
sume that one could achieve aware- 
ness of God without God’s help. 
Commenting upon the sentence 
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just quoted from St. Thomas, 
Jacques Maritain says: 


“ 
of awareness where the super- Tus there is a double movement 


in the Christian universe. And the 
movement by which it mounts up- 
ward to God is only a consequence 
of the primary movement by which 
God descends to it. And the more 
it opens itself to the movement by 
which God gives Himself, the more 
is awakened in it the movement by 
which it gives itself to God.” 

Only two sentences —two sen- 
tences, however, which should solve 
Huxley’s problem of trying to 
transcend his individual ego with- 
out the help of that God Who can 
say, “I am.” 

If he refuses to accept this truth, 
then he really ought to give up his 
smug scoldings of the human race. 
We poor fallen egotists, weak as we 
are, can hardly be held responsible 
for our inability to lift ourselves by 
our own bootstraps, with only a 
kind of super-colossal Id to stand 
by and watch us struggle. 

Huxley must know well, even 
when he contemplates the most 
arrogant, the most stupid, the vilest 
of egotists, that there but for the 
Grace of God goes Aldous Huxley. 











Note for Contemplation 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


LET me drink 
from the chalice of grace, 
from whence all wisdom flows; 


and let me not think 
of time or of place, 
but only the Mystic Rose. 


Let me go 
to the altar of Love, 
and sing His blessed Name; 


Let me know 
the descent of the Dove, 
and the burning of His flame. 


Army With Candles 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


ONCE, crowned with tongues of flame at Pentecost, 
Small men encountered Greatness and were great, 
Daring to tell a people proud but lost 

That Christian love could vanquish pagan hate. 


Out of the catacombs an army came, 

Christ over Caesar victor in the end; 

Their countless candles bore a single flame, 

Their faith the faithless could not break nor bend: 


Army with candles, massed against the night— 
This darker night—for better or for worse: 
Foot soldiers of the Lord—bearers of light— 
Good citizens of God’s vast universe. 


That our poor flames may be one flaming sword 
To cleave dark clouds, we light Thy candles, Lord. 





Meadows of Memory 


by ARTHUR W. PEACH 


Mesvows that rest lovingly, 
hauntingly in the memory—I have 
often wondered why in both litera- 
ture and life we find such few ref- 
erences to them. We recall that 
Dante used the symbol of the 
meadow, and Tennyson tells us that 
the Valley of Avilion was “deep- 
meadowed,” but the meadow seems 
to have in both song and saga a 
minor place. In our daily lives, 
brooks have been comrades, and 
mountains have talked to gen- 
erations, but when we consider 
meadows we discover our memo- 
ries, as a rule, retain only fleeting 
impressions. So I would make a 
humble plea for meadows as worth- 
while in our lives and memories 
even if not worthy of a place in lit- 
erature. 

Turning the pages of my own 
memories, I can see the first 
meadow that distinctly appealed to 
me—that awakened me. I had been 
following a trail in Quebec with a 
habitant guide, a poet if there ever 
was one, and suddenly he raised 
his hand. The afternoon was wan- 
ing into the slow northern dusk. I 
followed his glance through the 
pines and saw we were on the verge 
of a deer meadow, a level acre or so 
of high bronze-colored grass, over 
which the peace of the northern sky 


lay gently; at the other edge, I saw 
three deer, a doe and two fawns, 
standing like statues, motionless, 
listening and looking. 

There are many silences, the in- 
ner silence of a great cathedral, for 
instance, beyond the city’s rush and 
roar, the silence of waters across 
which no breeze moves, but in the 
silence before me there was some- 
thing primitive and primordial—a 
hint of the quiet in the universe be- 
fore God spoke and man came onto 
the scene. My guide stepped from 
the pines with a wave of his hand, 
and the beauty that had been on 
the outer edge of the meadow dis- 
solved. 


I uxe the beaver meadows, de- 
serted when that magnificent little 
engineer of the wilds decides that 
food is no longer available around 
his dam, gathers his colony about 
him, and departs to greener areas. 
Obeying his small but highly intel- 
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ligent will, the waters behind his 
dam spread and spread. On the 
edges are the poplars and other 
trees on which he thrives; then 
when they are gone, he goes too, 
and a wide empty area is left. Na- 
ture goes to work with a will, sow- 
ing many a seed, and shortly the 
space is thick with verdure, and we 
have the beaver meadow. It is a 
pleasant spot, symbolic of those 
who have learned to work together 
wisely—his dams do not leak—for 
the common good. 

Again and again, in reading the 
diaries of pioneers in hilly or moun- 
tain regions, we find the description 
of an “intervale” —low land be- 
tween hills, sometimes a mile or 
more wide. Toiling through the 
great woods, now vanished, along 
difficult streams, the sight to them 
of an intervale was a cause of re- 
joicing; and such intervales became 
in later years the choice farm land. 
We know the reason for such 
meadows now—sometime the river 
or the stream had risen with roar- 
ing floods; the timber had been 
swept away, leaving the meadows 
for adventuresome men to find and 
cherish. 


*x * * * 


Tes meadow left behind in our 
eastern farm country where farm- 
ing proved to be unprofitable—the 
“abandoned meadow”’—is only out- 
wardly depressing to me. The vari- 
ous weeds and grasses that flock in 
to take over the worn-out land have 
a kind of vagabond charm of their 
own; and one remembers the glee 
of the chickadees around the weed 
tops above the deep snow of winter, 
flying across the meadow in merry 


formation, and then unwinding 
themselves like a scarf around a 
cluster of weeds. As far as men are 
concerned, the toil that went into 
the lost meadow had its part in the 
formation of character in days gone 
by, even as hard work and its disci- 
pline has always given man some 
inner gift that flowers in careers 
far from the home meadows. 

Perhaps the fondest memory of 
my meadows is the harvest meadow. 
I can hear acrossithe years the sing- 
ing scythes as a row of harvesters 
moved in rhythm down the placid 
sea of hay, sweeping it aside in fur- 
rows, even as the wind harvests the 
water in furrows. Then there was 
the music of the stones against the 
scythe blade as a worker paused to 
hone it; and when a half dozen 
paused, the music. of the stone 
against the steel was a symphony 
in itself. Perhaps some composer, 
some day, who really knew a har- 
vest meadow in his youth, will re- 
capture it for us in music that will 
outlast the final meadow. 


Taxes are, of course, variations of 
the meadows I have sketched, and 
no doubt the meadow-lover would 
have other preferences, but I think 
we would agree that they are a part 
of man’s memories and possessions 
or should be. The meadows change 
with the seasons, each season add- 
ing its particular meaning and 
charm; and to the seeing eye even 
a meadow in one season and one 
day, with its light and shadows, is 
not the meadow of the preceding 
season or day. In all the variations 
there is beauty and food for 
thought, and shining pages for our 
book of memories. 





Sve had come to the city from a 
town where she had been the soul 
of a small group working in Catho- 
lic Action. Her contact with the 
city team was negligible except for 
inquiring about programs. In her 
senior year in high school she had 
been recruited for the apostolate by 
an energetic young assistant and 
together they had built up a rather 
hodgepodge group made up of the 
town librarian, two teachers, sev- 
eral office workers and one or two 
girls from the local shops. 

Because they had grown up to- 
gether, gone to school together, they 
were able to weather the first awk- 
ward meetings. Relatively soon 
they hit on real problems in the 
town: lack of knowledge of social 
matters, a resentment against the 
recently immigrated Italian fami- 
lies, the need of some center for 
those who were anxious to follow 
along the lines of the dialogue 
Mass, etc. They read Suhard. They 
gradually overcame their shyness 
and were able to talk over their 
worries and their hopes; they en- 
couraged one another — that is to 
say, their colleagues, students, 
young married couples, as well as 
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“successful” career girls—in their 
efforts to face life as Christians. 


| = was not easy for Sue to explain 
her new interest to her family: they 
had expected her to follow the usual 
pattern, as she had up until re- 
cently. Her preoccupation with 
“strange” issues and her refusal to 
take her future “seriously” worried 
them. Yet they were proud of the 
way in which she was influencing 
her friends and, together with them, 
accomplishing her objectives. They 
were disturbed by her increased pi- 
ety and wondered if this meant a 
religious vocation. But they de- 
cided not to interfere since it was 
obviously something good though 
unusual that was happening to 
their daughter. 

Gradually Sue began to assume 
mature leadership. She gave talks 
on the lay vocation at the Catholic 
club for the town high school stu- 
dents, and at the local academy. 





Sally Cassidy discusses this month some 
of the problems that arise within the differ- 
ent Catholic Action Movements when the 
small local groups are absorbed into the 
national organizations and the earnest 
apostle must perforce turn bureaucrat. 
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She became known as a live wire, 
a person who could take responsi- 
biity and who came through in a 
pinch. Once the group was visited 
by one of the national leaders, who 
immediately recognized Sue’s po- 
tentialities. She was invited to come 
to the national center. Her friends 
envied her this opportunity for real 
spiritual development and her con- 
tacts with people of the various 
movements. They regretted her go- 
ing since she was really the dynamo 
of the local group, but they thought 
that she would be able to do more 
apostolic work in the city. 


Sur arrived and was struck by 
the difference between the local 
group and the national team. The 
local group had the same_ back- 
ground and had gone through 
much the same experiences; the na- 
tional group included an exceed- 
ingly dynamic girl from the South, 
several people of considerable pres- 
tige from the city itself, one or two 
Eastern girls whose efficiency kept 
the whole movement afloat. They 
had very different temperaments, 
different ideas as to what should 
be done and who should do it, dif- 
ferent contacts with local branches 
or with allied movements. Together 
they formed a strong and well-bal- 
anced team. 

Sue’s recruiter put her in as as- 
sistant to the editor of one of the 
organization’s magazines. Learning 
her new job, arranging layouts, do- 
ing rewrites, obtaining articles from 
busy local leaders, and taking part 
in the important meetings of the 
over-all policy board fascinated her. 
She spent her first two months in a 
whir of activity. Her awareness of 
spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment in herself convinced her that 
she had done the right thing in com- 
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ing to headquarters. She learned 
that her participation in the apos- 
tolate of the Church demanded a 
considerable knowledge of its doc- 
trine, for her role now was that of 
a representative. 

She joined the other members in 
planning action on a city-wide level 
and she became known as “one of 
the apostolic people” who were ex- 
pected to follow rigid directives. 
She experienced the difficulty of 
being loyal to the traditions and 
customs of her movement while at . 
the same time maintaining her role 
as an individual with individual 
likes and dislikes. 


S HE came to be a major leader. For 
one year she was national full time 
worker in the movement, then, ac- 
cording to the tradition, she re- 
signed. After being in the core of a 
busy apostolic team, it was not easy 
to start all over again in a different 
organization. Many allied move- 
ments whose program was a social 
one rather than strictly for youth 
would have welcomed her on their 
staff, but she wanted to teach and 
this meant going back to school. 
After having wielded so much au- 
thority on the national level she was 
reluctant to assume once again the 
relatively passive role of student. 
Her job now would be to arrange 
travel schedules for the organizers, 
devise training programs for the 
more promising younger members, 
answer the eternal budget ques- 
tions and make contacts with citi- 
zens’ groups and Church officials. 
She realized that what she had 
repeated time and again in private 
conversation and at mass meetings, 
about the unique value of human, 
professional work for the redemp- 
tion of the world, had lost actual 
meaning in her life. She had been 
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for too long a salesman of good 
though.s. She had to learn again 
to put these thoughts into practice. 


*x * * * 


Ix writing this account, I am in 
fact telling the composite story of 
several leaders of several move- 
ments that I know well in Europe, 
because I feel that soon similar 
problems will be facing the Ameri- 
can apostolate if we are not in the 
throes of some of them right now. 
These problems are inevitable once 
a movement grows from the warm 
intimacy of the small apostolic 
group to the necessarily efficient, 
and somewhat bureaucratic na- 
tional organization. 

How often have I heard national 
leaders sigh, “I haven’t seen a local 
group in literally weeks; how can 
we be expected to plan for people 
we never see? How do I know what 
students are like any more,—the 
nearest I come to a school is pass- 
ing it on the streetcar every morn- 
ing.” 

Leaders who are splendid in per- 
sonal contacts and in dynamism 
get swamped and discouraged in 
the not-too-cognate job of writing 
up this month’s bulletin or news- 
letter. Ideas which seemed so ex- 
citing when they were first dis- 
cussed in the national team, become 
warmed-over, weary old_ things 
when they have been thrashed 
about a few times in the policy com- 
mittee, then translated into every- 
day jargon for the ordinary mem- 
ber of the movement, and then ex- 
plained in still another language to 
outside groups. 

There is a feeling of nostalgia, a 
sense of longing for a golden age 
when the leader could spontane- 
ously welcome the new demand on 
time and take care of it himself, 
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rather than refer the inquirer to the 
relevant sub-team. Guilt feelings 
about being selfish creep in when 
the national leader discovers that 
he too needs six hours of sleep and 
therefore has to turn down one re- 
quest in five for “a good long talk.” 


Quire naturally the local member 
whose notion of the apostolate and 
of the Gospel includes ever-accessi- 
ble leadership is somewhat miffed 
at being relegated to a time when 
“I’m not so busy.” There is a kind 
of unjust disillusionment with a 
leadership which all of a sudden 
seems distant, responsibility - bur- 
dened and weary. The days of the 
immediate and close contact be- 
tween apostle and apostle seem to 
be over. 

So on both sides, almost inevita- 
bly and without the slightest ele- 
ment of blame there is a feeling of 
disappointment. Actually all that 
has happened is that the frame- 
work in which they see one another 
has changed from that of a small 
team where everything was shared, 
to a large, highly specialized group 
of people trying to cope with prob- 
lems on a national level, while at 
the same time maintaining the life- 
giving contact with the small teams 
at the base of the organization. 

Times have changed from the 
day when a promising young per- 
son could be brought into the group 
and by sharing in the intense life 
of a few, quickly catch the essen- 
tials of the spirit, and then under 
the personal eye of the leader of the 
team gradually go into action. Now 
a hierarchy is organized. One can- 
not trust a monthly with a sub- 
scription list of 100,000 to a rank 
amateur however willing. There 
must be some technical know-how. 

Gone are the days when the edit- 
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ing was done in the same room as 
the mimeograph machine, and the 
same group that did the editing 
saw the proof through the machine, 
—and licked the envelopes. 


A crue major difference be- 
tween the days of growth and the 
days of power is the question of 
money. It is one thing to live on 
the day by day generosity of people 
who come in and talk to you, who 
hear about you through word of 
mouth, who pay you a dollar for 
sharing your can of beans, or who 
invite you out to eat the first steak 
you’ve had in six months. :This 
sort of poverty has a kind of ex- 
hilaration in it, a sense of “it’s ob- 
vious I’m disinterested,” and the 
ten or twenty people who hover 
about feel really obliged to check 
and see if you are still eating. 

But a national magazine needs 
more than haphazard financing and 
soon runs out of apostolic volun- 
teers; it must have paid assistants 
to write, edit, set it up and send it 
out, to plan circulation stunts, pub- 
licity campaigns, etc. Now, although 
the leader may live on the same 
identical sum of money as the origi- 
nal member did, he gets it as a 
salary, and his salary is counted in 
as a necessary expenditure. Now, 
a few generous donations replace 
the far more acceptable stream of 
small gifts each of which meant: 
“I'm with you, I understand what 
you’re doing, as long as I have a 
dollar it’s yours.” 


Prasars even more painful is the 
shift from sharing a ride in an old 
jalopy and landing in.a town to give 
a talk whenever the opportunity 
offered, and the careful prepara- 
tion of lecture dates, of where and 
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with whom to stay, of today’s or- 
ganizer. There was something ex- 
citing and stimulating in picking 
up a telephone and saying, “This is 
X, I’ve just arrived,” and hearing 
the other person exclaim, “Where 
are you? How long can you stay? 
I’ll get hold of the gang.” 

The impromptu get-togethers in 
downtown bistros, talking over the 
latest local achievements, meeting 
a few priests with a “We’re on the 
same team” handshake, all contrast 
rather painfully with the relatively 
more formal introductions, the 
careful instructions on various fac- 
tional disputes in the town, the 
speech repeated for perhaps the 
thirtieth time in twenty days. These 
too symbolize the shift from the 
small local group to the large na- 
tional organization. 


Now it may appear as if I were 
deploring the success of the Euro- 
pean movements and even perhaps 
hinting at a kind of betrayal. This 
is not my intention. But we must 
be prepared for the future. When 
a movement is successful — and 
please God the apostolic movements 
in this country will be successful— 
increasing membership, the neces- 
sity of publishing a house organ to 
maintain some unity of thought and 
intention, financial problems, the 
growing importance of the move- 
ment in the structure of the Church, 
inevitably will force some such 
bureaucracy. Our problem. is to try 
to find ways of staying alive within 
the machine, how to keep a per- 
sonal contact with local groups, 
how to cope with the financial bur- 
den without dimming the apostolic 
fire, how to orient the departing 
leaders toward useful lives in the 
larger community. 





One writes with some diffidence 
on broadcasting and television for 
American readers, as American 
enterprise and experience in these 
tremendously important features 
of modern society is so much 
greater than in Britain or in Eu- 
rope. None the less it is often val- 
uable and interesting to have stand- 
ards of comparison, and so I take 
the opportunity of the first serious 
controversy in this country about 
the desirability of sponsoring to 
break our British monopoly, as well 
as the publication of Mr. Maurice 
Gorham’s Broadcasting and Tele- 
vision since 1900, to try to give 
some account of our experience 
and the lessons it is teaching us. 
(Maurice Gorham, who has held 
high posts in the BBC and resigned 
from them because dissatisfied with 
the opportunities they gave, is a 
Catholic.) 

British broadcasting started ac- 
cidentally as a monopoly—that is 
to say that it started in similar cir- 
cumstances as American broadcast- 
ing; but questions of commercial 
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and other convenience rather than 
political or social theory accounted 
for the license given in 1922 to the 
original British Broadcasting Com- 
pany which was commercially sub- 
scribed and enjoyed monopoly 
rights. 

The precedent thus set was fol- 
lowed in granting four years later 
the first Charter to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation the chief 
architect of whose policy was Lord 
Reith. Lord Reith, as a British pub- 
lic servant of the highest integrity, 
rectitude and Christian idealism, 
created the service which until re- 
cent months has met with so great 
a degree of public approval that 
questions of radical change were 
virtually unthinkable. 


Ix particular we owe to Lord 
Reith an enduring practical solu- 
tion to the thorny question of re- 
ligious broadcasting in a country 





This month Micheel de la Bedoyere 
weighs the merits of State and government 
monopoly of radio and television as exem- 
plified in the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, against sponsored programs as is the 
custom in the United States. 
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where all faiths are practiced, while 
the majority practice none. Lord 
Reith taking his cue from the nomi- 
nal Christianity of the country in- 
sisted that only the main streams 
of Christian tradition should be 
served, and that in reasonable pro- 
portions to the numbers of their 
professed adherents. 

In general religious controversy 
should be avoided, and each faith 
should use the air for the general 
spiritual good rather than specifi- 
cally to promote its own way of 
worship. This policy has naturally 
given rise to Catholic criticism both 
because it meant, especially in the 
early days, a watering down of nor- 
mal Catholic worship and teaching, 
and because Catholics claim a 
greater percentage of religious time 
as the number of their communi- 
cants is as great as that of commu- 
nicants in the Established Church, 
even though nominal members of 
the latter greatly exceed Catholics. 

Experience has in fact proved 
that the original policy was too cau- 
tious and, given the now widely ac- 
cepted view among experienced 
Catholics that Catholic broadcast- 
ing is more for the benefit of non- 
Catholics than Catholics themselves, 
there is today little to complain of 
save the way in which the allotment 
of time is worked out. 

I mention all this rather to give 
an example of how Lord Reith 
tackled the general problems than 
to discuss at this point our religious 
broadcasting. Lord Reith’s drive, 
common sense, fairness, idealism 
and refusal to be impressed by ex- 
tremists of any kind has for thirty 
years governed the policy of an in- 
dependent Corporation only indi- 
rectly responsible to the Govern- 
ment. It has been a typical English 
compromise solution standing be- 
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tween the extremes of virtually 
national and Government - con- 
trolled broadcasting in most Conti- 
nental countries and the American 
free or commercial system. 


* * * * 


Waar then has led to the recent 
criticism? It has been started by 
Conservative back-benchers who 
have been pressing hard for a 
change of traditional government 
policy before the BBC Charter is re- 
newed. That Charter expired at the 
end of last year, and its present re- 
newal has only been provisional 
and temporary. 

Conservatives have been very 
restive under their Government’s 
inability to make any sharp break 
with the socialist tradition of their 
predecessors and to fulfill election 
promises. Here is a matter of great 
interest and importance to the peo- 
ple generally where economic and 
international considerations do not 
apply, and they doubtless hope for 
a change of policy which they be- 
lieve will prove popular with the 
people. 

This criticism has received a good 
deal of publicity, for while everyone 
approves of the BBC, no one loves 
it, and most people when they come 
to think of it have some quarrel 
with it. As a result of this, people 
are beginning to ask themselves 
whether a monopoly is after all a 
really good thing, whether the 
financial stringency which dogs the 
Corporation is necessary, whether 
some sponsored programs at any 
rate, with BBC control over what is 
done, would not be an improvement. 


Asove all, perhaps the position of 


television enforces the growing 
doubts. The costs of television are 
naturally much higher than of 
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sound broadcasting, and the cre- 
ation of a longer service with really 
high standards seems impossible on 
the license revenue alone. Here 
surely the kind of advertising and 
sponsoring which so heavily repays 
commercial concerns would bring 
about the urgently needed solution. 


* * x * 


Tae development of the contro- 
versy is of special interest because 
it stimulates serious reflection on 
what is after all in essence the great 
political and social question of our 
day. Here we are dealing with 
something which has incalculable 
influence on the minds of human 
beings and consequently on the 
fiber of a nation and the future of 
the world. How should it be used 
to the best advantage and with the 
least danger of harmful effects? 
For Catholics particularly the ques- 
tion is important, and on this side 
of the Atlantic at any rate nothing 
like the attention it merits is given 
to it. 

The question of radio for Catho- 
lics seems always to be one of the 
relatively unimportant aspects of 
religious broadcasting, whereas mil- 
lions, not excluding Catholics them- 
selves, are having their minds and 
characters formed by what they 
hear and see at the bidding of in- 
fluences often very remote from 
Christian. But given the inescapa- 
ble fact of a world in which alien 
voices and sights penetrate to the 
very hearth of the vast majority, 
which system offers the best oppor- 
tunities of real education in its 
widest sense and the best safe- 
guards against corruption of the 
mind and heart? 

We can surely condemn at once 
any system which in fact is the in- 
strument of State and government 
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propaganda. Whatever it puts 
across, whether in itself good, bad 
or indifferent, will be put across for 
the sole reason of making man a 
more pliable tool in the hands of 
an authority which at best uses 
religion, culture, recreation as a 
means to a secularist end, and at 
worst conditions man in the inter- 
ests of an evil ideology. 

Even if the authority is nomi- 
nally Catholic, as in Spain, the 
fundamental objection remains, and 
of course there is no guarantee that 
a people thus habituated to accept 
State radio will maintain a Catho- 
lic authority. 


A, the other end, entirely com- 
mercial radio and television benefit 
and suffer from the complete free- 
dom they enjoy. We have no ex- 
perience of this in Britain, but the 
same condition obtains in our press. 
The great danger, of course, is that 
the vulgarity of “box office” stand- 
ards which need to reach the great- 
est possible number of people and 
therefore the lowest popular tastes 
should come to dominate the tone 
of what is put over. 

Catholics, I feel, cannot escape 
this difficulty by suggesting that 
low cultural standards do not mat- 
ter so long as there is protection 
for morals and for religious truths. 
Catholicity is not a religious sect. 
It supernaturalizes a natural order 
which should correspond as closely 
as possible to the dignity of its Cre- 
ator. Catholic culture is not the 
same as modern culture, but it re- 
mains culture consonant with the 
high vocation of man. Truth, good- 
ness and beauty should permeate it. 

On the other hand freedom does 
give the opportunity to present the 
full truth and the highest stand- 
ards, whether they are popular or 
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not, at any rate so long as those who 
want to sponsor these can afford to 
pay a competitive price. 

In the long run, therefore, a com- 
mercial radio and television system 
is dependent on the prevailing 
standards of a people, though it is 
a question today how far such 
standards can be maintained in the 
face of a commercialism which dis- 
poses of so much in order to lower 
tastes to the level necessary for easy 
exploitation. 


* * * * 


Waar then of the present British 
system? This system is a product 
of something akin to Plato’s de- 
sideratum, the philosopher - king. 
On it lies the impress of Lord 
Reith’s rare qualities, developed 
and amended through experience 
and changing times by his suc- 
cessors in the post of Director-Gen- 
eral. Everything is subject to a 
carefully thought-out plan to in- 
corporate in due proportions the in- 
terests and needs of a contempo- 
rary people with, however, an in- 
sistence that certain standards 
must be kept artificially high with 
a view to raising public taste rather 
than allow it to drop through the 
proneness of man to corruption. 
Reith’s original plan for a diffu- 
sion of culture through the variety 
of programs has been changed to 
the division of programs into three 
categories, the Light or frivolous, 
the Regional or bourgeois (with re- 
gional variations), and the Third or 
highbrow. This change has actu- 
ally improved on Reith’s hopes be- 
cause some culture is still diffused 
on all programs, while the Third 
must be the most consistently cul- 
tural program in the world—which 


is not a bad record for philistine 
Britain. 
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Religion, too, has been made 
more flexible so that broadcasters 
are freer to be themselves on the 
air. A certain amount of contro- 
versy has been tried, but not very 
successfully because it is hard to 
have successful controversy so long 
as the original Reith policy of pro- 
moting the main stream of Chris- 
tian tradition is maintained. 

In other words, on paper it would 
be hard to devise a more perfect . 
system. But is it perfect? 


Tue fundamental trouble is a lack 
of genuine personality and life. 
Everything is, as it were, scaled 
down to a formula. The negative, 
rather than the vital and affirma- 
tive, is in the ascendant. Programs 
are meant not to give offense, not to 
start dangerous controversy, not to 
cost too much; and this inevitably 
means a subtle conformism with 
average tastes and standards, 
geared up a little through the con- 
viction that the BBC ought to be 
an elevating influence. . All this 
would be well enough if radio were 
an accidental and secondary fea- 
ture in modern life, but given its 
persistency and pervasiveness it 
becomes a kind of gentle doping of 
the mind, a constant pressure to 
think right and develop a good taste 
and know something about every- 
thing—in a word never to think for 
oneself. 

My readers will know better than 
I do how far all this is true of com- 
mercial radio where, of course, 
much the same kind of social pres- 
sures must apply. But one imagines 
that the very quality of British 
radio dope may make it more subtly 
dangerous, because less easily re- 
sisted. I sometimes think how 
much we should resist a single, 
controlled, press, even though that 
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press were of a much higher quality 
than the rough and tumble of the 
free press which we have. 


Novelty, change, competition, ex- 


tremist views, honest -to- goodness 
personal opinions, genuine contro- 
versy, the unexpected, surely all 
these are worth paying a good deal 
for if a free people are to react at all 
against a pervasive influence like 
the radio. One wonders whether 
the servile way in which the British 
people have accepted their radio 
without protest, without allowing 
any real criticism of it to become a 
public issue, is not itself a result of 
a deadening influence exerted by 
the long-standing and so admirably 
equipped monopoly. If so, the 
present belated reaction may be a 
very good thing. 


Fon the aim of the critics is not to 
replace the BBC by commercial 
radio, but to allow a certain amount 
of free or sponsored broadcasting 
and television to go with the official 
fare. It is hard to see what objec- 
tion there could be to that, for the 
danger here is certainly not that 
commercial radio would come to 
capture the official radio, but rather 
that the official radio would impose 
so many conditions on the spon- 
sored use of the air as to make the 
latter indistinguishable from the 
former. 

As regards religious broadcasting 
proper, there is a very strong argu- 
ment in this country against any 
substantial alteration of the present 
system. It is financial. Catholics, 
for example, command far less 
financial resources than many a 
sect, and freedom here would mean 
that for one fully Catholic hour the 
country would be treated to many 
hours of false and anti-Catholic 
teaching. The BBC has spared us 
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that, even if the cost has been 
a somewhat watered-down Catho- 
licity. 

Religious television has hardly 
started over here. On the great 
feasts something is attempted. We 
had a quarter of an hour Stations 
of the Cross in the studio on Good 
Friday and a rather formless Angli- 
can service on Easter Sunday. 
Some religious plays are attempted, 
e.g., Ghéon’s Marvellous History of 
St. Bernard. But my experience is 
that a sense of the importance and 
primacy of religion and spiritually- 
based morals is far more effectively 
conveyed in good plays than by 
attempting formal religion in the 
unkind circumstances of television 
presentation. 

Eliot’s Cocktail Party must have 
made a wide impression, and even 
much more popular plays like The 
Holly and the Ivy, presented at 
Christmas, can be excellent influ- 
ences. Here, I think, the real diffi- 
culty lies in the paucity of really 
good plays with an effective spirit- 
ual moral. Television offers an 
apostolic opportunity to Catholic 
and Christian dramatists which in 
this country has not hitherto been 
accepted. Whether a measure of 
sponsored programs will help here 
is hard to say. But the chances 
seem to be against it. 


I HOPE my readers have not found 
these lines too vague and remote; 
but they may serve their purpose if 
they help to stimulate some think- 
ing on the whole subject of broad- 
casting and television from a broad 
Catholic point of view. The Church 
has always taught that new powers 
that come into the hand of man are 
good because they come from God. 
We cannot condemn them; we may 
not escape them. But their exist- 
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ence can give rise to tremendous 
problems and very great perils. 

The cinema is often a matter of 
Catholic discussion and various 
steps have been taken to diminish 
the harm it may do and to stimulate 
its proper use for the glory of God. 
Radio, at any rate on this side of 
the Atlantic, seems to have been 
accepted more passively. No doubt 
this is because the State, directly or 
indirectly, sees to it that standards 
of respectability and culture are 
maintained, and also because most 
countries allow a measure of re- 
ligious broadcasting which~ must 
certainly be a very good general in- 
fluence. 


Bur does all this offset the tre- 
mendous formative influences of 
the constantly heard-word and now 
seen-picture within our very homes, 
before our children, in our most un- 
guarded hours? And how far is the 
danger minimized and the oppor- 
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tunity for good increased in the dif- 
ferent systems of radio and tele- 
vision — where it is pure State 
propaganda, of whatever quality; 
where it is completely free; where 
it is independently run, but as a 
national monopoly; where different 
elements are allowed to run to- 
gether? 


A: any rate, it now looks as 
though Britain, after thirty years of 
apparently highly successful radio 
under auspices which on paper 
could hardly be bettered, is begin- 
ning to ask itself whether it really 
possesses the solution it has imag- 
ined itself to have discovered. Such 
a question is, at any rate, wholly 
healthy, and one prays for the day 
when we shall all feel more critical 
of the way we use this new and 
formidable power so potentially 
disastrous, and yet if used in ac- 
cordance with the spiritual dignity 
of man so potentially beneficent. 
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Move of the Month is a British 
thriller, High Treason, which ex- 
poses with relentless realism a 
Communist plot to reduce the coun- 


try’s security to chaos. Step by 
step, Scotland Yard follows up clues 
which begin with the sabotaging of 
a munitions ship bound for the Far 
East and end with a daring attempt 
to blow up the major power stations 
in England. But the entire film is 
so matter-of-fact in tone, so un- 
adorned, in detailing the manner in 
which the police piece together the 
puzzle that it is all the more con- 
vineing for this very lack of hys- 
teria. Finally, too, we seem to be 
growing up to a point where the 
Soviet operatives no longer need be 
referred to in that vague, unidenti- 
fiable “they” which is so irritating 
in stories of this kind. 

In the thoroughness and ruthless 
determination of the spies to para- 
lyze local defenses, High Treason is 
reminiscent of another exceptional 
English film, 48 Hours, made in 
1944, in which some Nazi agents, 
disguised as the British Home 
Guard, temporarily overpowered a 
small country village until the 
angry citizens decided to do some- 
thing about it. The taut, electric 


atmosphere is the same in both pic- 
tures. 
To relieve the carefully accumu- 








Film 
and TV 


by ROBERT KASS 


lated tension, High Treason pokes a 
bit of fun at a gathering of avant- 
garde music lovers whose weird 
gatherings serve as a most conve- 
nient contact for Red agents. 

The cast is splendidly selected 
and, among the generally unfa- 
miliar faces, you may recognize 
Andre Morell who again plays Su- 
perintendent Folland, the shrewd 
investigator involved with the mad 
scientist in Seven Days to Noon. 


Ax inexpensive film called The 
Narrow Margin may surprise you 
by the Hitchcock-brand suspense 
and hair-raising excitement which 
it manages to sustain within its 
brief running time. Obviously aping 
the English technique of Night 
Train and The Lady Vanishes, this 
American thriller piles its cast on 
board a train from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and then gets right down 
to business. Muscle-men for a 
crime syndicate try to prevent an 
incorruptible police officer (Charles 
McGraw) from delivering a gang- 
ster's widow (Marie Windsor) to 
the grand jury for questioning. 
There is hardly a quiet moment 
once the flyer leaves the station so 
that, in terms of a basic motion pic- 
ture requirement—that films move 
—this one is quite a gem in its own 
breathless way. 
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Supers animal photography in 
technicolor makes Ivory Hunter an- 
other exceptional production from 
England. Other than those outdoor 
scenes made entirely in East Africa, 
Ivory Hunter is rather ordinary 
stuff about an idealistic game war- 
den (Anthony Steel) who is in 
charge of a 1,000-square mile wild 
animal sanctuary on the dark Con- 
tinent. The natives, normally peace- 
able, are goaded into killing the 
animals, especially elephants and 
making off with the ivory, by an 
unscrupulous’ Britisher (Harold 
Warrender) who has been enjoying 
a neat profit from the tusks. 

Juvenile as this story is, Ivory 
Hunter is nevertheless a stunning 
example of outdoor photography, 
better by far than Trader Horn and 
even more varied than the se- 
quences in King Solomon’s Mines. 
Since the principal reason for mak- 
ing the film at all seems to have 
been these shots in color, no one, 
especially the cast, seems particu- 
larly interested in the threadbare 
plot and everybody is happiest 
when being pursued by rhinos or 
battling at close quarters with a 
savage leopard or two. 


Tecrnrcotor is responsible for the 
merits of yet another film, Island 
of Desire, which, in synopsis at 
least, is an utterly preposterous 
piece about a rather too sedate 
Navy nurse (Linda Darnell) who is 
cast adrift with a young Marine 
(Tab Hunter) after their ship is 
torpedoed. For months they play 
at Robinson Crusoe on a lush Pa- 
cific Island while their characters 
are perceptibly altered by the re- 
fining influence of love. But this 
slip of plot, movie formula 2-B, is 
quickly forgotten when the camera 
is allowed to roam unmolested 
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among the tropical vegetation and 
along the strip of pure white beach. 
Island of Desire is as restful as a 
trip to the British West Indies, 
where the film was made. 

Neither Miss Darnell nor. Mr. 
Hunter is required to register more 
than the simplest emotions of the 
cinema, but it is to their credit that 
they remain extremely engaging 
even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 


J UNE ALLYSON has a more grown- 
up assignment than most of her re- 
cent ones in The Girl in White, a 
quasi-biographical romance which 
is concerned with the stormy in- 
ternship of New York’s first lady 
medic, Dr. Emily Dunning. While 
the background is interesting, most 
of Miss—pardon me, Dr. Dunning’s 
problems vary little from those en- 
countered by any courageous fe- 
male who ever dared set a dainty 
foot on heretofore exclusively mas- 
culine territory. Last month it was 
Anna Neagle as Florence Nightin- 
gale who suffered similar agonies. 

The doctor’s problems are not all 
professional, however, since the 
script has her pursued alternately 
by a pair of fellow practitioners, 
Arthur Kennedy who studied with 
her, and Gary Merrill, the head of 
the hospital. With everything all 
set up — problem, complications, 
and conflict—The Girl in White tot- 
ters easily into the tailor-made rut. 

* * * * 


Tue biggest break television has 
had came in the recent announce- 
ment that the government freeze 
had been lifted on the number of 
stations operating throughout the 
country. While it will mean very 
little within the next few weeks or 
so, over a matter of months the in- 
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crease in stations will elevate the 
medium to large-scale operation 
and there will be very few areas 
throughout the country where tele- 
vision will be unavailable. 

Even with the channels limited 
largely to the East and West Coasts 
and to inland cities with one or 
two stations, television has cer- 
tainly made startling advances 
within the past year or so. Now 
with the audience potential ready 
to better than double itself in 1953, 
the prospects for tomorrow are un- 
limited. If the powers-that-be con- 
tinue to exercise the spirit of ex- 
periment which they have displayed 
so far, TV need bow its head to 
none and having a set is almost im- 
perative. 


Sounnza, of course. means a num- 
ber of temporary replacements for 
established shows while favorite 
stars take vacations, revised for- 
mats are discussed, and a rash of 
newcomers are tested for possible 
extension into the autumn. 

Information Please, granddaddy 
of the intelligent quiz shows from 
radio days, will make its initial ap- 
pearance in place of the Fred War- 
ing Show. Pantomime Quiz subs 
for My Friend Irma; Summer Thea- 
ter takes over for the popular 
Studio One; and Lucky Clues will 
replace This Is Show Business. Miss 
Irene Dunne, long a screen favorite, 
opened her first TV series at the end 
of May. 

Already the channels are devot- 
ing choice time to political discus- 
sions which pave the way for tele- 
vision to play an important part in 
electing a president. Newsweek, for 
example, is co-operating with ABC- 
TV in covering the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. CBS has 
turned up with a public affairs pro- 
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gram significantly called Presiden- 
tial Timber over which would-be 
candidates have an opportunity to 
present their views to the American 
TV audience. NBC has a corre- 
sponding show, Hats in the Ring, 
coming from Washington. With 
over 17,000,000 American homes 
equipped with TV _ sets, this 
should stir next fall’s candidates 
to some rather energetic campaign- 
ing through the summer months. 
The coverage will be complicated 
but certainly complete! 


Acorns forward step in drama 
came when Broadway TV Theater 
inaugurated a new system for play 
presentation. Instead of doing a 
play only once, this series telecasts 
the same one for five consecutive 
nights in the same week with the 
idea in mind that it will in that way 
attract a far wider audience than 
it could in a single showing. Facts 
and figures are already in and they 
indicate that the initial show, “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan,” was seen in 
32.2% of the video homes in the 
New York area in the five days. 
Such impressive statistics make it 
advisable—-and about tims, too— 
for other dramatic shows to adopt 
a similar format of repeat perform- 
ances. 

Celanese Theater which I find 
consistently reliable for the best in 
TV drama won itself a coveted Pea- 
body Award, the television equiva- 
lent of an Oscar, for its handling 
of American plays in the manner 
and spirit intended by the author. 
The night before the award was 
given out, Celanese Theater turned 
out a superior version of Sidney 
Howard’s “They Knew What They 
Wanted” which, in a little less than 
an hour, captured all of the inner 
conflict and warmth of the original. 
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Frank Puglia did a sympathetic job 
on Tony, the grape-grower who 
bought himself a mail-order bride 
and, with her, a good deal of heart- 
ache. Betty Field was properly 
distraught as the girl, while Robert 
Stack gave a vigorous, virile per- 
formance as the conscience-stricken 
hired man. 


As before, the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame presented Gian-Carlo Menot- 
ti’s “Amahl and the Night Visitors,” 
the TV opera premiered at Christ- 
mas time. On second viewing, Mr. 
Menotti’s stirring forty-five minute 
work is even better than before. The 
perfect fusion of music, lyrics, act- 
ing, lighting, and sets was more 
apparent in the re-broadcasting of 
the work. And even though one is 
familiar with the story by now, the 
emotional effect is still consider- 
able. 

“Amahl” is ideally suited to the 
TV medium for which it was writ- 
ten. It has just enough plot—the 
Three Wise Men, on their way to 
pay homage to the Christ Child, 
spend the night at the wretched 
hovel of the little crippled boy, 
Amahl, and his mother — and its 
few scenes flow smoothly from one 
to the other. There is such fragile, 
shimmering beauty to the music 
and such radiance in the acting of 
Chet Allen as Amahl and Rosemary 
Kuhlmann as his mother that the 
performance is touching and ten- 
der. As it is, “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” still impresses as the 
finest thing yet done on TV. 

The program was introduced by 
Sarah Churchill, who usually stars 
on Hall of Fame, and her warm 
personality came across effectively 
as she offered a few notes about the 
background of “Amahl” and then 
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young man set the scene and the 
opera began. Fortunately, too, the 
Hallmark people weren’t breaking 
into the show at ten-minute inter- 
vals to advertise their greeting card 
line but restrained their commer- 
cials to the opening and closing 
portions of the show. Inserted so 
tastefully, I found myself paying 
attention to what the honey-voiced 
announcer was saying. On the 
whole, “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors” was a distinct credit to the 
whole industry. 


Tue amazing popularity of J Love 
Lucy is quite understandable when 
one considers that its stars, Lucille 
Ball and Desi Arnaz, are obviously 
enjoying themselves while work- 
ing hard at what they are doing 
week after week. Their show falls 
into the category of “situation” 
comedy; that is, each half-hour is 
built around a single situation 
which is drained of all its humor- 
ous possibilities. 

In a recent episode, Miss Ball and 
her neighbor (Vivian Vance) were 
trying to keep Miss Ball’s husband 
(Mr. Arnaz) from finding out about 
a charity bazaar of which his wife 
was chairwoman. Through some 
cleverly-plotted misunderstandings, 
Mr. Arnaz suspected his wife of be- 
ing a kleptomaniac and, with the 
assistance of Miss Vance’s husband 
(William Frawley), recruited a psy- 
chiatrist to solve the problem. Once 
the girls learned what was going on, 
they did a neat job of turning the 
tables on their mates and carried 
through the kleptomaniac routine 
to the hilt. 

Miss Ball is, of course, a superb 
comedienne whose squeals and fa- 
cial contortions, together with her 
acute sense of timing, turn her 


introduced Mr. Menotti. This gifted _.flutter-brained heroine into a de- 





lightful characterization. Playing 
straight man to her, Mr. Arnaz does 
quite well, too, with only an oc- 
casional Mexican malapropism to 
help him out. They rarely overdo 
the gags and even when their ad- 
ventures lapse well into the absurd, 
their good-natured clowning car- 
ries them over the bumpy spots. 


Tue All Star Revue, a variety show 
employing a series of rotating com- 
ics, stumbles into all the same pit- 
falls which ensnare other similar 
shows. One evening Danny Thomas 
was head man and his material had 
just about the same percentage of 
good, bad, and awful skits that 
make up the Sid Caesar or Milton 
Berle sessions. 

So many of these comedy rou- 
tines, played in front of a painted 
backdrop, are right out of vaude- 
ville in the late ’20’s that, if it’s 
nostalgia you’re after, you will have 
yourself quite a time. At one point, 
Mr. Thomas and a stooge wobbled 
through a routine in which a would- 
be salesman had trouble with a 
tongue-twisting product name; in 
another, Mr. Thomas delivered a 
monologue, in Italian dialect, about 
baseball; later Mr. Thomas and 
Betty Garrett joined James Mason, 
the film actor, and his wife Pamela 
Kellino in a noisy sketch about a 
British married couple whose apart- 
ment was invaded one evening by 
a pair of roughneck neighbors. Of 
the three, this last came closest to 
reaching genuine humor but even 
so it huffed and puffed more than 
once and only Mr. Mason’s sar- 
donic sense of humor saved the bit 
from collapsing in front of the 
cameras. 

On another session of All Star 
Revue, Jimmy Durante was guest 
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comic and his show strayed from 
Mr. Thomas’s formula in that the 
Schnoz required very little assist- 
ance from anyone else in the studio, 
except the technicians, of course, 
in putting on a kind of one-man 
show. Mr. Durante’s type of hu- 
mor is largely dependent upon his 
own personality and the peculiarly 
Durante-style in getting over a 
song. 

On this occasion, he played host 
to Bette Davis, the Oscar winner, 
who was making her first appear- 
ance on TV that evening. It must 
be said in the lady’s favor that she 
threw herself every bit as whyle- 
heartedly as her host into the fr-n- 
zied comedy routine devised for 
auspicious occasion. ’ 

In general, the system of emp} 
ing a number of assorted comedi 
to take over the All Star Revu 
week by week seems like a goo 
one since the change of face—and 
of pace —at least eliminates that 
repetitiousness and overfamiliarity 
which wilt many another show. 


Ix the line of straight musical 
numbers, I don’t think any pro- 
gram can top the imagination and 
verve that go into the presentation 
of the most popular songs of the 
week on Your Hit Parade. Besides 
the best of the current favorites, 
there are one or two old standards 
interpreted by Raymond Scott’s 
orchestra with Dorothy Collins, 
Eileen Wilson, and Snooky Lanson 
handling the assorted vocals. But 
the smart camera work—overhead 
angles, swiftly-moving shots—along 
with some clever glimpses behind 
the scenes give Your Hit Parade an 
enviable sparkle and bounce. In 
its field, Your Hit Parade is musical 
entertainment at its best! 
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by 


EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE RESTLESS FLAME. — Last year 
Sidney Kingsley by means of vivid 
flashbacks, contrived to dramatize a 
former Soviet leader’s combat with his 
conscience. Louis de Wohl has now 
attempted to dramatize a saint’s con- 
version. But, except for interlarding 
Augustine’s search for God with the 
Empress Justina’s feud with the 
sainted Bishop Ambrose and Augus- 
tine’s Own amorous temptations, Mr. 
de Woh! has fallen back on pretty 
pure dialectical discussion of the 
Truth as conceived by Plotinus and 
St. Paul. An adult audience received 
Augustine’s conclusions with an inter- 
est that seemed more than formal 
courtesy. Of course, because he is a 
Doctor of the Church, they knew they 
didn’t have to worry about the valid- 
ity of his theology. 

But once De Wohl, by working hard 
through two acts, had shepherded 
Augustine. safely into the fold of 
Christ, he plunges with evident relish 
into a long scene of Roman history. 
Act I and II are in Milan but Act III, 
forty-four years later, moves to 
Carthage. 

In 428 A. D., Galla Placidia, Empress 
of the West, held court in Ravenna 
and her two knightly champions, 
Count Aetius—who was to save Eu- 
rope from the Huns at Chalons—and 
Count Boniface of Africa were ambi- 
tious rivals. It is a highly romantic 
and dramatic period to which De 
Wohl gave unusual prominence in his 
novel. It now wrecks the play for 
Augustine. 

As Bishop of Hippo, Augustine is 
only seen alive long enough in Act III 
to make some shrewd comments on 














the Donatists and Pelagians before he 
is on his deathbed in Hippo where 
Boniface has rushed for refuge after 
rashly inviting the Vandals to sail to 
Africa as his allies. As Augustine dies 
and the curtain falls, the Vandals are 
swarming over the walls. As a matter 
of fact, ten months after the Bishop’s 
death, they raised the siege of Hippo. 

The Blackfriars’ Guild has given De 
Wohl’s drama a very sound produc- 
tion. The staging and costumes are 
both in good taste and the acting of 
the first company had virility and 
intelligence. I disagree with Mr. de 
Wohl as to the type of girl who could 
have held a man like Augustine for a 
decade of years. The passionate young 
African yields so quickly to St. 
Monica’s plea that she desert Augus- 
tine and St. Monica has so little com- 
passion for her that the scene of 
climactic possibilities is flat and un- 
convincing. To reduce Augustine’s 
Confessions to the confines of the 
theater is a serious matter but to bring 
the saints to the stage is always an 
occasion for rejoicing and in The 
Restless Flame, Mr. de Wohl and 
Blackfriars are in dignified and inter- 
esting partnership.—At the Black- 
friars, 320 West 57th Street. 


AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS.— 
It was for Christmas, 1951, that NBC 
commissioned Gian-Carlo Menotti to 
compose a one-act opera—one that 
was so successful that it had to be re- 
peated. A precedent for television. On 
the stage of the City Center it has been 
enriched with a highly decorative set 
by Eugene Berman which offers the 
Three Kings opportunity to walk the 
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snow-clad hills of an Italianate per- 
spective until they seek shelter in 
the humble house where little Amahl, 
the lame shepherd, lives with his 
mother. 

Menotti has added warmth to the 
story by giving personalities to the 
Magi. There is the priestliness of 
Melchior bearing the frankincense; 
the flamboyance of the black Baltha- 
zar with his myrrh, and then there is 
old King Caspar, so very deaf, with a 
servant to carry a parrot cage and a 
box of treasures, among them a 
drawer full of licorice. “Doesn’t the 
parrot bite?” asks Amahl. King Cas- 
par holds up a bandaged finger. 

When the Mother, desperately in 
need of food for her boy, tries to take 
a few pieces of Caspar’s gold, the 
Kings are very kind. Then they tell 
about the little King to Whom they are 
bearing their gifts, and Amahl offers 
them his crutch. Even as he does so, 
he is cured and is able to join them on 
their journey. “You won’t be lonely, 
Mother?” he asks as he starts to follow 
the star. 

Menotti’s music stirs with life and 
beauty. As always it is completely in- 
tegrated with his text. AmaaAl, full of 
fun and of tenderness is TV’s best gift 
to the theater. 


FOUR SAINTS IN THREE ACTS.— 
Which is really two saints—only one 
of them has a double—and the acts 
are four. But an explanation is only an 
explanation and what does it explain 
except that Gertrude Stein, without 
saying it in words, has contrived to 
convey her own conception of the 
great St. Teresa of Avila and St. Igna- 
tius Loyola to Virgil Thomson and he 
has composed in their honor and for 
this impressionist oratorio, a musical 
score of very rare beauty. 

Some of the saints have strange 
names such as St. Plan, St. Settlement, 
St. Electra, and there is St. Teresa I. 
and St. Teresa II.; perhaps one is sup- 
posed to symbolize the Mother Supe- 
rior who traveled so emphatically 
through Spain and the other the saint 
who beheld the mysteries of Heaven. 
Edward Matthews once again sings 
St. Ignatius with gentle dignity and his 
sister Inez Matthews is St. Teresa I. 
The full-throated Negro cast is di- 
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vided into choirs of men and women 
and, weaving through the saints and 
singers, are the dancers. William 
Dollar’s choreography seemed at times 
obtrusive and far less fluid than in 
the original production in 1934, 
Florine Stettheimer’s décor of blue 
cellophane has been copied but un- 
fortunately in a darker tone. Four 
Saints in Three Acts spells either 
beauty or nonsense to its audience. 

ANTA’S revival is now on its way 
to Paris for the Masterpieces of the 
Twentieth Century Festival. A unique 
production blended of simplicity and 
sophistication in which Stein has used 
words only for their euphony and 
Thomson has made their meaning 
clear in the dulcet gaiety of the saints’ 
message of charity. 


THE MALE ANIMAL.— The laughs 
which greeted this joint effort of 
James Thurber and Elliott Nugent in 
1940 are just as jolly as ever. 

The old old story of the stodgy uni- 
versity trustees and the liberal minded 
professor now has the advantage of a 
wink from Thurber. Professor Thomas 
Turner really hasn’t any potential 
pinkness. He just happens to think 
that a man called Vanzetti once wrote 
a very well expressed letter, and hap- 
pened to say as much to a boy friend 
of his sister-in-law’s who exploited it 
in a student editorial. 

At the same moment the former ri- 
val for Mrs. Turner’s hand turns up 
for a football game and in the general 
excitement, the Professor’s sensitivity 
builds up a situation into which the 
ex-football star flounders. With his 
wife at the football game, Professor 
Turner begins to take a gloomy view 
of the man who lives by reason and in 
the famous drinking scene he tries 
to incite in himself the predatory emo- 
tions of the male of the animal species 
—notably that of the sea lion. The re- 
sult is a concussion but also the tear- 
ful admiration of Mrs. Turner. 

It’s an easy comedy to overplay but 
Mr. Nugent handles the professor with 
the most engaging simplicity. Martha 
Scott is the wife, whose sweetness, 
tears and tantrums seem equally dev- 
astating to the men. The production 
is fortunate in having that excellent 
actor, Halliwell Hobbes as the equivo- 
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cating member of the faculty with 
Matt Briggs as one of the trustees and 
Robert Preston from the Coast as the 
dynamic ex-halfback, who finds him- 
self fortunate to return to the less ana- 
lytical and less cultured environs of 
Pittsburgh. The minor characters and 
points of staging all provide more 
comedy for a contented audience.— 
At the Music Boz. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. — 
Briefly seen here in 1904, 1915 and 
1927, Much Ado About Nothing de- 
parted this time after three nights 
leaving the memory of a most charm- 
ing comedy and Melville Cooper hav- 
ing lots of fun as Dogberry. Claire 
Luce was Beatrice. Antony Eustrel, 


as Benedick, also directed a produc- 
tion which surprisingly reverted to 
the stock tradition that all Shake- 
spearean entrances and exits must be 
accompanied with “Ho-Ho’s” and “Ha- 
ha’s.” Oh, for another Ellen Terry! 


CANDIDA.—It is a tribute to Mr. 
Shaw’s brilliance that his comedy 
could still prove diverting without the 
central character, for Shaw’s heroine 
was barely recognizable in Olivia de 
Havilland’s sprightly Mrs. Morrell. 
Bramwell Fletcher as Burgess, Ron 
Randell as Morrell and even Terrance 
Kilburn as Marchbanks received in- 
sufficient commendation. I predict a 
future for Kilburn once he improves 
his diction.—Now closed. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SoutH PaciFic. — With Martha 
Wright and George Britton.—At the 
Majestic. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Do.is.—Short on cos- 
tumes for the night club girls but long 
in humor, this musical is based on 
Damon Runyon tales of Broadway 
gamblers and their capitulation to 
Save-a-Soul Mission.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


May 


THE Kina AND _ I.—Bangkok still 
draws crowds of sightseers.—Al the 
St. James. 


THE Moon Is Btivue.—lIn spite of 
suggestive dialogue, Barbara Bel Ged- 
des’ impulsive heroine is never actu- 
ally an erring one.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


July 


StaLaG 17.—As authentic as it is ex- 
citing, this is a drama of a German 
prison camp written by two Air Force 
men who were prisoners.—At the 
Forty-Eighth Street. 


December 


Tor BANANA.—Phil Silvers and his 
stooges are the show and only yield 


the spotlight to an Airedale crooner. 
The laughs are continuous but the 
chorus and dancers are forgettable.— 
At the Winter Garden. 


THE FourPoster.—De Hartog’s play 
of married life written for only two 
actors and played by Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn is full of humor and 
tenderness although Scene I outrages 
my sense of privacy.—Aft the Barry- 
more. 

January, 1952 

Paint Your Wacon.—The California 
Gold Rush of 1853 is a pictorial back- 
ground for a musical with a good 
score, fine voices, dances by Agnes de 
Mille and comedy by James Barton.— 
At the Shubert. 


I Am A CaMeERA.—Painfully shock- 
ing drama about a little English girl 
before World War II in Berlin. Sally 
lacks a single moral standard. Van 
Druten in dramatizing Isherwood’s 
story for Julie Harris has capitalized 
the incongruity between Sally’s sins 
and her childishness. The Jewish 
lovers add a note of real emotion.— 
At the Empire. 


Gie1.— Anita Loos’ version of 
Colette’s story of Paris of the ’90’s in 
which the grand niece of a “grande 
cocotte’”’ decides at sixteen to lead a 
different kind of life and becomes a 
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wife—incidentally of a millionaire.— 
At the Fulton. 


February 


Point oF NO Return.—Timely study 
of a young banker who wants to be- 
come a vice-president. The trenchant 
comments of an anthropologist add 
ironic flavor to the story by Marquand 
dramatized by Paul Osborne and 
played by Henry Fonda with John 
Cromwell as his father.—At the Alvin. 


Pat Jozy.—Revival of John O’Hara’s 
ugly story graced with Rodgers’ 
charming songs, sung by Vivienne 
Segal and Harold Lang with a wonder- 
fully amusing acrobatic dancer, Helen 
Gallagher. The ballet helps disguise 
the sordid background but not the 
show girl minus a costume.—Af the 
Broadhurst. 


March 


Tue Surike.—José Ferrer is pro- 
ducer, director and star of this grim 
drama of a supposed psycho in a 
mental ward of a city hospital who 
finds the only road to freedom lies in 
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putting himself in guardianship of the 
wife he had tried to escape by suicide. 
Ferrer has found himself in a hit.—Ai 
the Cort. 

April 


Mrs. McTuinc.—Here at last is a 
play to welcome with a shout! Helen 
Hayes has never been more sympa- 
thetic than as the mother of Howard 
V. Larue III. who gets into trouble 
with a very bad fairy. Mary Chase 
seems actually to have written some- 
thing better than Harvey. Many thanks 
to ANTA!—At the Morosco. 


May 


THREE WISHES FOR JAMIE.—Beauti- 
ful production of a musical based on 
a Christopher Award novel by Charles 
O’Neal, sung by Anne Jeffreys and 
John Raitt with Bert Wheeler for the 
comedy. Eugene Loring has contrib- 
uted a ballet based on an Irish jig; 
George Jenkins’ sets of Ireland and 
Georgia, U.S.A.,, are enhanced by 
Miles White’s costumes and Feder’s 
lighting. And it’s all in perfect taste. 
—At the Mark Hellinger. 

















New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


THE DUKE OF GALLODORO 

by Aubrey Menen 

Scribner. $2.75 
Of course the man who is addressed 
as “Duca” and is the first gentleman 
of the village of Gallodoro is not an 
Italian at all. The Englishman Robert 
Duff-Lazenby, fourteenth bearer of the 
ducal title, known popularly as “The 
Duke Upstairs,” very sensibly pur- 
chased his title along with his villa. 
And what he had done with his prop- 
erty “made one feel that Nature had 
dressed to the right at the shout of 
some all-powerful sergeant-major.” 
The Duca is, as he sees it, a “lovable 
man”; he “took precautions” against 
being imposed upon and is thus, to his 
delight, cordially hated. 

The narrator amuses himself with 
forcing the Duca to acknowledge his 
illegitimate son Peppin and to accept 
him as heir to the dukedom. The steps 
in this conspiracy and the Duca’s un- 
folding delight in the villainy of his 
son, an accomplished thief, form what 
there is of plot. But the point of the 
book is not the plot, no, nor even the 
wonderfully drawn portrait of the 
Duca, but the author’s genial yet dead- 
ly satire on our age and his prophetic 
satire, so to speak, on the age that will 
succeed it. When the Duca is told 
Peppin used to steal his food from the 
soldiers, that stern moralist replies: 
“Such a useful accomplishment. We 
shall all have to do it very soon. If 
we are spared.” 

Mr. Menen’s topsy-turvy political 
Science results in such statements as 








this: “I cannot see how any man who 
values the privileges of modern soci- 
ety can look down upon spying.” And 
this: “It is only those happy, simple, 
trusting and unworldly men who write 
newspapers that think evil is always 
on one side. When I[ read the news 
during the many wars that I have lived 
through, I have the overwhelming im- 
pression that journalists are really all 
nuns.” Mr. Menen is clear-eyed about 
good as well as evil, and his astringent, 
unsentimental view is admirably con- 
veyed in a mature and supple prose. 


CLARA 

by Lonnie Coleman 

Dutton. $3.00 
In this novel the author sets himself, 
and solves, the problem of covering 
thirty years’ time in 285 pages. Time 
in Clara is not mere chronicle, bring- 
ing events, but the vehicle for showing 
changed relationships, life’s ironies, 
and growth in character. In thirty 
years Lilian Sayre, the narrator, 
learns to meet life on its own terms. 
At the end she can think of the future 
with “money enough for any plan.” 
And, much more important, she can 
say: “And at last, there is love enough, 
too.” 

Nothing could ever happen in Pluma, 
Alabama, and externally scarcely any- 
thing at all happens in Lilian Sayre’s. 
life. She puts up with her sister’s 


‘sanctimonious ways; later she marries 


Carl Sayre to get away to a larger 
town. She finds Clara, a Negress and 
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a somewhat privileged servant, acting 
“biggety,” although it is long before 
she learns why. When she discovers 
that Clara will bear Carl’s child, life 
is more loveless than before and her 
husband becomes a sodden drunkard. 
Yet out of these unpromising circum- 
stances Lilian, through Clara’s exam- 
ple and encouragement, comes to a 
knowledge of herself, Clara, in her 
uncodmpromising simplicity, and Lil- 
ian, in her shifting fashions of speech 
and thought, emerge as clearly defined 
characters. 


THE GREEN MADONNA 

by C. E. L’Ami 

Westminster. $3.75 
This novel purports to be a true pic- 
ture of Catholic England in the fif- 
teenth century. After some flamboyant 
and gauche opening pages, the author 
settles down to a plot and olympian 
observations on his own which show 
his book to be a tract in the Maria 
Monk tradition. Poorly written, it is 
nothing more than a bitter and taste- 
less attack, couched in absurd and in- 
flammatory terms, on Catholicism. 

First, the plot. The “madonna” of 
the title is a young woman of unknown 
parentage who becomes countess to 
the young lord of Haldingham. Much 
mystery surrounds Lady Eleanor’s 
identity, for she is either a nameless 
peasant or the true heiress to the earl- 
dom. After much suspense-making, it 
is revealed that she is the natural child 
of the Abbot of Rokewode and the 
Prioress of St. Hilda’s. The fact that 
she is pictured as so innocent that she 
does not know that she must cohabit 
with her husband (it takes a few years 
to break down this idea), and yet she 
is the child of illicit passion permits 
Mr. L’Ami to assail both what he takes 
to be Catholicism’s puritanism and its 
licentiousness. 

The following will give some idea of 
the author’s feeling for his period and 
of the thoroughness of his research: 
the prioress prepares for “holy or- 
ders”; when a sick man dies, extreme 
unction “has lost a victim.” “Feast 
days,” one reads, “were more enthu- 


_ Siastically celebrated, some said, than 


fast days.” Sentence from an abbot: 
“When has he attended the sacrament 
of the Mass?” 

The final quarter of the book is de- 


voted to a detailed exposition and 
defense of the Wycliffite and other 
heresies. 


THE SON OF ADAM WYNGATE 

by Mary O’Hara 

McKay. $3.75 
Mary O’Hara has at least temporarily 
deserted the West, subject of her ear- 
lier stories and novels, to add an un- 
even, unconscionably lengthy study 
to the spate of recent novels about 
ministers. Adam Wyngate’s son Bart 
is an Episcopalian minister in Brook- 
lyn at the turn of the century. A 
physically powerful man, Bart is a 
mystic and a misunderstood figure. 
His greatest trial comes to him through 
his wife. Goaded by her continued 
unfaithfulness, Bart goes temporarily 
insane. He is cured at last through 
“spiritual surgery.” 

The Son of Adam Wyngate is the 
familiar family saga of manners with 
some not so customary padding added. 
Miss O’Hara investigates her hero’s 
concern with psychology and theology 
at considerable length. The “great 
presence” of Bart’s late father often 
invades the minister’s study; when it 
does there are “fiery streams of in- 
spired thought lacing the air.” These 
streams and Bart’s streams are set 
down page after page. A Catholic 
priest, Father Gerrity, plays Greek 
chorus to the Wyngate family in many 
improbable scenes; he seems intended 
to serve as a reminder of the impor- 
tance of Catholic theology to modern 
Protestant theology. The book has 
many unpleasant, even faintly nause- 
ating scenes, which are not integrated 
to the main scheme, as when an old 
woman confesses her sins to a young 
daughter of Bartholomew Wyngate. 


THE AGE OF LIGHT 

by Donald Wetzel 

Crown. $3.50 
The character introduced under the 
label “The Agnostic” finally comes to 
the conclusion that “most men lead 
lives of meaningless captivity, and 
that the one single and constant obli- 
gation facing any man is that of re- 
taining what he can of his own free- 
dom and dignity as a thinking crea- 
ture.” That very little can be retained, 
and that precariously, it is the involved 
business of The Age of Light to show. 
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By constantly shifting his point of 
view (from the idiot to the fugitive to 
THE DEFENDER, among others) and go- 
ing backward and forward in time, 
Mr. Wetzel weaves an intricate fabric 
to show the loveless, complicated lives 
of the family of Rolland Hart. Poor 
Rolland. He is fat and infirm of pur- 
pose; his wife (“The Idolater”) is 
savagely unfaithful; his elder son is a 
thief, his young son a moron. The 
author’s carefully involuted technique 
is a value in itself: that is to say that 
without it the book’s essential flatness 
(a prosy iteration of obviousness and 
over-writing) would be more imme- 
diately apparent than it is. But tech- 
nique aside, The Age of Light is un- 
distinguished and banal. 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES 

by Susan Yorke : 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.00 
Peter Frame is seen constantly through 
the point of view of the women who 
loved him. The narrator of the first 
third of this novel is Peter’s sister, 
who sees his resentment of their small- 
town circumstances and his own dubi- 
ous parentage. At the end of her 
narrative Peter has gone to Argentina 
and broken off his engagement with 
the home-town girl he had “outgrown.” 
The next narration comes from his 
mistress, the wife of his employer in 
Buenos Aires. Peter’s lies and betray- 
als (although she could see only the 
“positive side” of her own adultery) 
appall Molly as she becomes more and 
more involved in the hypocrisies of 
their stolen life together. 

The final narrator is Gwen, Peter’s 
wife and; some say, his murderess. 
Under Gwen’s telling the narrative 
comes to its final, unnecessarily melo- 
dramatic, close. Naked to Mine Ene- 
mies is skillfully written, but nowhere 
does Miss Yorke convince us that the 
puzzle of Peter Frame is worth prob- 
ing. 


THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR TOWN 
by Granville Hicks 
Viking. $3.00 
Ellery Hodder is a retired college pro- 
fessor who decides to get in on poli- 
tics in an upstate town. The people of 
Colchester, among them many persons 
of intelligence, education, and polit- 
ical competence, are genial but a mite 


suspicious. As one woman puts it, 
Professor Hodder gives signs of being 
a New Dealer: “Our local Democrats 
aren’t mixed up in things like that.” 
Hodder, with the tutelage of the nar- 
rator, a young playwright passing 
through a lean time by living cheaply 
at the home of his ancestors, learns 
many things about the town of Col- 
chester. He soon learns of under- 
standings and misunderstandings, of 
family relationships and long-standing 
grudges. He discovers how the elect- 
ing of a president of the athletic asso- 
ciation will affect the outcome of the 
town election and what an imprudent 
speech to the PTA will bring them. 
Without ranting and without re- 
course to melodrama or cheapness of 
any kind, Mr. Hicks builds up slowly 
the complex of loyalties and person- 
alities—“politics is people’—to show 
“how much human beings have ac- 
complished by working together.” 
One may object to the fact that the 
author follows up too many ramifica- 
tions of human and political nature, 
and that he occasionally comes up 
with such gnarled sentences as this 
one: “You would have thought it was 
his school, and I suppose he did think 
so, for he had been and Aunt Margaret 
now was on the Board of Education.” 


THE DECEIVERS 

by John Masters 

Viking. $3.00 
The scene is India, the year 1825. All 
over British India men are disappear- 
ing singly or in small numbers. At 
first, nothing “unnatural” is seen in 
this, no widespread conspiracy is even 
suspected, much less proved. But Wil- 
liam Savage, Mr. Masters’ protagonist 
(based on the historic William Slee- 
man), in the course of his governmen- 
tal duties stumbles on the appalling 
secret of a cult of mass murderers. 

Whatever the historic William Slee- 
man may have done to bring down 
the complicated structure of the Thugs, 
or “deceivers” of India, Mr. Masters’ 
hero joins them and becomes one of 
their leaders. In his exciting story 
the conspiracy is gradually unfolded 
in such a way as to give the “feel,” as 
the author puts it, of a country in the 
grip of a fanatic cult of murderers. 
His hero gives outward service to the 
goddess Kali as he goes about tracking 
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down those who seek “power” and 
“fulfillment” in ritual murder. The 
Deceivers succeeds in conveying the 
evil of the cult of Kali without being 
entirely convincing about the actions 
and psychology of William Savage. 
Superior adventure stuff that just 
misses being something much better. 


THE DRUM SINGERS 

by Lau Shaw 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
“Endlessly flows the river,” runs the 
ancient drum ballad, “endlessly flows 
the blood.” Against this timelessness 
which has foreseen and foresuffered 
all, the author of last year’s The Yel- 
low Storm tells a story whose human 
values transcend its political and geo- 
graphical circumstances. The years 
are those of the recent war, and the 
scene is largely Chungking, the pro- 
vincial capital. But these things are 
merely background for the story of 
Fang Pao Ching, artist and entertain- 
er, and that of his family and friends. 

Pao Ching has the responsibility of 
providing for his wife and two daugh- 
ters and for his brother, Useless Fang. 
Pao Ching is a man if immense good- 
ness and charity who hides an intense 
and subtle spirit beneath the painted 
mask of a clown. Mrs. Fang sneers at 
her husband’s optimism and gay plans, 
as when she speaks of Lotus Charm, 
their adopted daughter: “I know life. 
Her destiny under the stars is to be 
an entertainer, and a prostitute.” Pao 
Ching works mightily to save Lotus 
Charm from the second half of her 
adopted mother’s prophecy, only to 
have her seduced by the man he hired 
to protect her. We see the theater of 
the Fangs, and something of the lyric 
charm of drum singing is conveyed to 
us. One can only hope that in China’s 
present travail the Pao Chings can 
somehow sing. 


ROTTING HILL 

by Wyndham Lewis 

Regnery. $3.00 
Although the dust jacket describes 
this latest book by the well-known 
English novelist as “fiction,” it is nei- 
ther novel nor collection of short 
stories. Rather it is a series of articles 
and lightly fictionized sketches, each 
portraying an aspect of the “Crippsian 
Ice Age”—England since 1945, “a new 


and spurious England growing up side 
by side with the traditional England.” 

Mr. Lewis has many stimulating 
things to say, even though the picture 
he paints is one of almost unrelieved 
gloom. He has given up hope of Par- 
liament, a mere “talking-shop,” and 
sees a Marxian statism for England 
no matter which political party is in 
control. Most interesting are his re- 
marks (conveyed in exchanges of 
dialogue—there is no real story) on 
socialized medicine, socialized educa- 
tion, and the decline of the Anglican 
church. In the view of England’s edu- 
cational authorities, says Mr. Lewis, 
parents “occupy much the same posi- 
tion as horses in the official world of 
agriculture.” 

Two of the characters are Anglican 
clergymen, and in them the author 
draws what he sees in the present and 
for the future. Confusion, poverty, 
doctrinal muddiness today, leading 
either to the complete disappearance 
of the Church of England or a new 
“hobo-holiness” of new-model friars. 
Mr. Lewis’s references to Catholicism 
are fairly cordial. But poor Britannia: 
she is “terribly shrunken” as she holds 
out her mug, containing “‘a phony dol- 
lar bill,” for alms. 


A LAMP FOR NIGHTFALL 

by Erskine Caldwell 

Duell. $3.00 
“I couldn’t repose peacefully in my 
grave, under the snow of winter or 
the green sod of summer,” says Thede, 
“if there wasn’t an Emerson left living 
to light a lamp and put it in the win- 
dow at nightfall to boost the family 
pride.” But at the end of A Lamp for 
Nightfall Thede is in the house alone: 
his wife has run away with her lover, 
his daughter has married a “French- 
man,” and his son Howard has killed 
himself with a shotgun. The decline 
of the Emerson family of the town of 
Clearwater, Mr. Caldwell would per- 
suade us, parallels the decline and fall 
of native stock in Maine. 

Mr. Caldwell employs the same dead- 
pan style and brutal humor in writing 
of Maine Yankees that he has used for 
years for his Georgia crackers. When 
Howard’s death is discovered his fa- 
ther deplores the “ragged hole in the 
new leather coat” made by the gun 
blast. “Guess you'll have to sort your 
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own apples and potatoes now,” How- 
ard’s mother observes to Thede as she 
suggests seeing to her son’s burial im- 
mediately so that they’ll not “be re- 
quired to preserve him in the cemetery 
vault all winter till the Spring thaw.” 
Other typical touches: Rosa Emerson 


accuses her son and daughter of incest 
to excuse her own sins; Rosa gets 
her daughter a mail-order dress and 
it turns out to be Rosa’s own size. 
In short, Mr. Caldwell is up to his 
customary grim and meaningless 


Other New Books 


BACK DOOR TO WAR: 
Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941 

by Charles Callan Tansill 

Henry Regnery. $6.50 
It is a saying of ancient vintage that 
the first victim of war is Truth. And 
some nineteenth century historian, 
whose name escapes me, once ob- 
served that the seeds of the next war 
are always sown in the last one. No 
historian seeking to find the seeds of 
World War II could possibly escape 
the necessity of going back to World 
War-I. Since the guns stopped shoot- 
ing in World War II, the generals and 
statesmen and journalists have been 
writing their biographies and auto- 
biographies and reminiscences; slow- 
ly congressional investigations have 
been lifting the lid from secret ar- 
chives and little by little the raw 
materials of history are being brought 
into view. 

Now it is possible for the historian 
to move in among the confessions and 
apologias and denunciations and sift 
out the truth about the twenty-three 
years from the ending of the First 
World War to the beginning of the 
Second. Books about this subject— 
essays, pamphlets, autobiographies and 
biographies—have been piling up on 
my bookshelves these last five years. 
I have been waiting patiently for just 
such a book as Dr. Tansill’s Back Door 
to War. 

This is history by a historian, not a 
disputant or controversialist. I re- 
peat: It is a history and not a thesis. 
It is a record not of the battles and the 
stratagems of the warriors, but a clear, 
orderly presentation of the conditions 


and events which over a quarter of a 
century led the world logically to the 
Second World War. And of course it 
is a crystal clear statement of the in- 
fluences which entangled the United 
States in the great war to end wars. 

I know of no volume which has ap- 
peared since the war ended that pro- 
vides the literate citizen with so clear 
an account of the forces that have 
been at work since the ending of 
World War I. 

I cannot refrain from noting what 
seems to me to be one defect—and that 
is the author’s omission of any suffi- 
cient account of the immense anti-war 
movement which preceded Pearl Har- 
bor. Senator Wheeler’s name and 
Colonel Lindbergh’s name are men- 
tioned three times but only in relation 
to minor matters. Nowhere is there 
any sufficient account of the wide- 
spread opposition to our entanglement 
in which Wheeler and Lindbergh, to 
say nothing of Borah, Nye, Vanden- 
berg and General Robert Wood took a 
leading role. 

This observation, however, must 
not be taken as a serious blemish on 
this clear, faithful and honest — and 
absorbing—narrative of the tremen- 
dous and tragic epoch through which 
we have lived. _ Joun T. Fiynn. 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 

by James M..O’Neill 

Harper. $3.50 
In the nineteenth century the anti- 
Catholic prejudice of “100% Ameri- 
cans” found expression in physical 
violence. In the early decades of this 
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century it found political expression 
in the Smith campaign. In our day 
“nativism” has assumed the trappings 
of scholarship. This is the particular 
contribution of Paul  Blanshard. 
Thanks to his footnotes and references 
anti-Catholic prejudice has become 
respectable in educated circles. The 
patent secularism of Blanshard’s Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power has 
not impeded its widespread use by 
Protestant Christians. Its logical in- 
consistencies and latent totalitarian- 
ism have not kept it from making a 
tremendous impact upon the secular 
campus. It has been lauded for its 
“exemplary scholarship,” “its careful 
documentation largely from Catholic 
sources.” 

In Catholicism and American Free- 
dom Professor O’Neill of Brooklyn 
College has supplied the long awaited 
answer to Blanshard’s documented 
charges. Others have pointed out the 
absurdity of Mr. Blanshard’s charges 
against the Catholic Church, but Pro- 
fessor O’Neill has supplied us with 
our first complete, painstaking, point 
by point deflation of Mr. Blanshard’s 
supposed proof and documentation. 

The picture revealed by Dr. O’Neill’s 
scalpel is not a pleasant one. He piles 
up evidence of Blanshard’s distortion 
of fact, of his “faking” of scholarship 
by his airy references to general 
works that do not support his conclu- 
sions, of his suppression of contexts 
that put an entirely different light on 
the passages he quotes. He has thor- 
oughly exploded the myth of Blan- 
shard’s “careful scholarship” and 
“scrupulous documentation.” 

Though the main emphasis of 
O’Neill’s work is defensive and apolo- 
getic, it is also valuable as a store- 
house of precisely documented infor- 
mation on the major controversial 
religious issues of the day. The fact 
that such a majority of learned re- 
viewers could hail Blanshard so en- 
thusiastically and miss the defects 
which Dr. O’Neill so clearly reveals is 
a manifest indication of the prejudice 
that exists even in the academic world. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. O’Neill’s 
work was so slow in appearing. The 
delay was of course due partly to the 
tedious requirements of accurate 
scholarship but also to the fact that 
after having somehow procured a 
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copy of the proof sheets, Blanshard 
threatened a libel suit. Publication 
was delayed until Harper’s obtained 
reassurance on this score. 

James J. Maurine, C.S.P. 


THE IRONY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
by Reinhold Niebuhr 

Scribner’s. $2.50 
Rarely can a book be found with so 
much food for thought and -so much 
wisdom in 174 pages, as this slender 
volume written by one of America’s 
leading theologians whom we would 
only hesitatingly classify as “Protes- 
tant.” Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, offers us 
here his reflections on the role Amer- 
ica plays in the world of today, and 
on the political and moral difficulties 
she encounters in her mission. 

These difficulties, incongruities and 
contradictions, according to the au- 
thor, are by no means accidental and 
fortuitous. “Irony,” he writes in the 
preface, “is something more than com- 
edy. A comic situation is proved to 
be an ironic one if a hidden relation 
is discovered in the incongruity. If 
virtue [for instance] becomes vice 
through some hidden defect in the 
virtue, etc., etc.” He then examines 
that subjective feeling of innocence so 
prevalent in (old) American liberal- 
ism which he calls “innocency” and 
which serves as background to his 
problem. 

Although Niebuhr in his concept of 
man can never deny his “neo-Protes- 
tant,” partly Barthian background (we 
apologize for this shaky definition) 
he remains a severe critic of Amer- 
ican Messianism with its Calvinistic 
undertones, as well as of that later 
deist Messianism which was so well 
represented by Jefferson. In the chap- 
ter on “Prosperity and Virtue” he 
seems to support the thesis of Max 
Weber as to the intrinsic connection 
between wealth and religion. Later 
chapters, well developed, are “The 
Master of Destiny” and “The Triumph 
of Experience over Dogma” (the latter 
of a social character), and the two 
subsequent dealing. with the menace 
of Communism and America’s future. 

As may be expected from a Christian 
theologian, Niebuhr rejects outright a 
preventive atomic war—nor does he 
assume a “pacifist” attitude. He ex- 
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horts America in ringing words: “Na- 
tions find it even more difficult than 
individuals to preserve sanity when 
confronted with a resolute and un- 
scrupulous foe,” and, “we are more 
desperately in need of genuine char- 
ity than of more technocratic skills.” 

Sometimes the Protestant comes to 
the fore when Niebuhr insists that God 
can only be known by faith and not by 
reason, and also when he stresses ex- 
plicitly or (even more often) implicit- 
ly the factor of Original Sin—of which 
so many of our Catholic political theo- 
rists are frequently blissfully oblivious 
thus subconsciously coming to terms 
with an older generation of American 
deists. This sane and wise book, un- 
fortunately written for a _ relatively 
highbrow public, should be translated 
into many languages, as a testimonial 
to the fact that Christianity means 
sanity, and especially so in the Amer- 
ican Scene. 

ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD 
TODAY 

by Dom Aelred Graham 

David McKay Co. $3.00 
This book comes from a man prepared 
for its writing by four years in study 
at Oxford, more than a dozen in the 
teaching of dogmatic theology, time 
spent on the lecture platform, in radio 
broadcasting. The Christ of Catholi- 
cism was a book that marked him as 
a scholar possessed of the compara- 
tively rare gift of originality. Prepar- 
ing to find his new volume a valuable 
work, one is not disappointed. 

Treating those aspects of Catholi- 
cism which chiefly attract the attention 
of the contemporary observer, he indi- 
cates the sources of common misunder- 
standings in the minds of secularists 
and Protestants. Always direct, rea- 
sonable, gracious, he is in the words 
of the Anglican Archbishop of York 
“rightly respected for his courtesy 
and good will to those who do not be- 
long to his communion.” He is keenly 
aware of contemporary trends of 
thought and is concerned chiefly with 
establishing a good understanding of 
the Catholic Church in the minds of 
the vast multitude who for one reason 
or another, possess superficial and 
distorted notions of Catholicism. He 
comments upon the author of Amer- 
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ican Freedom and Catholic Power 
more than once and points out that 
Mr. Blanshard’s picture is defective 
because it deals with “the relatively 
superficial manifestations of the 
Church’s power,” but takes no account 
of “the basic sanctions for the Church’s 
exercise of authority.” 

Not all of this book makes easy read- 
ing; and indeed, the author—possibly 
because he has several types of reader 
in mind—has crowded into one book 
material which could with profit be 
distributed through several smaller 
volumes written on different levels. 
Of these (imagined) volumes, the most 
useful would probably be the one ad- 
dressed to the serious, but not techni- 
cally trained, public. 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 

by Raymond J. de Jaegher and Irene 

Corbally Kuhn 

Doubleday. $3.75 
This is mainly a record of personal 
experiences, yet in the telling certain 
pages of recent Chinese history which 
to many seemed obscure are illumi- 
nated. It reveals, for example, how 
the kidnaping of Chiang Kai-shek at 
Sian in December, 1936, was part of a 
Communist plan to provoke a Japa- 
nese attack, so that they could take 
advantage of conditions to liquidate 
the strong anti-Communist elements 
in North China and set up their own 
regime. 

Previously, the Japanese had often 
complained that Communism in China 
was a threat to the peace of the Far 
East, but Chiang, knowing that China 
was weak, would temporize, depend- 
ing on the strength of world opinion 
to prevent an overt Japanese move. 
At Sian, however, the Communists 
exacted as the price of his release that 
he form with them a “united front.” 
The Japanese now felt free to act, and 
a few months later the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident marked the beginning 
of their invasion of China proper. 

The Japanese could hold only the 
cities and the railroads; all the rest 
the Communists deliberately turned 
into a no-man’s land. 

A Communist general reproved Fa- 
ther de Jaegher angrily for helping 
wounded civilians. “The more Chi- 


nese the Japs kill, the better for China. 
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The Jap killings and bayonetings en- 
courage the Chinese people to hatred. 
That’s what we want. That’s the way 
to get into my army every man who 
can walk.” When the Father boldly 
observed that from the half-hearted 
way he fought the Japanese the gen- 
eral did not seem to need a big army, 
he received the astonishing reply, 
“Our great enemy is not Japan. Chiang 
Kai-shek is our great enemy.” 

On almost every page the author 
shows the systematic way in which 
the Communists went at destroying 
the fine family and village solidarity 
through which the great Chinese cul- 
ture had been preserved and trans- 
mitted even during long eras of polit- 
ical chaos. They built up such a 
condition of chaos that men felt help- 
less and frustrated, and saw no alter- 
native but to accept passively the 
Communist discipline. 

In 1945, according to Archbishop 
Zanin, then Apostolic Delegate to 
China, “Outside of a few cities, the 
Communists have gained control of all 
North China.” 

BerNarp F. Meyer, M.M. 


LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 

by T. Harry Williams 

Knopf. $4.00 
Professor Williams’ book is a docu- 
mented study of President Lincoln’s 
relations with the string of generals 
who commanded the Union forces 
until Grant took over. It is the story 
of the beginning of the American 
command system and a series of por- 
traits, as well; portraits of generalis- 
simos, who, if in their own day were 
popular enough to have side whiskers 
named for them, seem now about as 
memorable as Boadicea’s staff officers. 

Dr. Williams believes that the Civil 
War was not the last romantic but the 
first modern, total war. He says: 
“Grant was superior to Lee because 
in modern, total war, he had a modern 
mind. . . . What was realism to Grant 
was barbarism to Lee.” 

The historian shows that until Lin- 
coln turned to Grant, he was saddled 
with commanders who were either 
Fancy Dans or over-decorated supply 
sergeants. Also, that although neither 
Lincoln’s Cabinet nor military would 
have admitted it, the best part of the 
brains and bravery on the Union side 
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was carried for years under its Presi- 
dent’s stovepipe hat. 

Dr. Williams has made a notable, if 
opinionated contribution to American 
history, and shown again how Lincoln 
endears himself to his chroniclers. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 
SATAN 
edited by 

0.C.D. 

Sheed & Ward. $5.50. 

Plainly this encyclopedic anthology 
is not concerned with “the devil-in- 
the street” nor designed for “the man- 
in-the-street.” Based on the Collec- 
tion de Psychologie Religieuse, the 
learned essays are written in the 
highly intellectual tone that is char- 
acteristic of much contemporary Euro- 
pean Catholic thought. The authors, 
lay and clerical, are coolly objective 
scholars, who do not hesitate to label 
as neurosis some of the cases their 
forbears considered possession. At 
the same time, they attempt to counter- 
act modern skepticism as to the reality 
of Satan and his works. 

Organized loosely into theological, 
psychological, and literary categories, 
the studies offer a wealth of fascinat- 
ing information on such diverse sub- 
jects as the Adversary in Scripture 
and in primitive religions, witchcraft, 
pseudo-possession, the devil in art, the 
“end of the devil” in Balzac. 

The predominant spiritual counsel 
of the volume is moderation’ it is 
equally dangerous not to believe in the 
devil enough and to believe jn him 
too much. This is sound enovgh ad- 
vice, but hardly as world-shaking as 
editors and publisher rather preten- 
tiously imply. The book is not really 
likely to exorcise demoniacs or doubt- 
ers; it should prove useful to students 
of social and religious history, anthro- 
pology, and psychology. 

RutH M. AMEs. 


Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 


FIGHTING ADMIRAL 
by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
Vantage Press. $3.00 
Amidst all the disheartening exposés 
of success through corruption, it is 
pleasant to read the life of such a man 
as Rear Admiral Daniel Judson Calla- 
ghan (1890-1942). For, as Father Mur- 
phy’s citations from official records 
prove, this big, handsome Irish Amer- 
ican rose through the ranks from 
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Annapolis plebe to the command of a 
U. S. task force at Guadalcanal, be- 
cause he lived well, worked hard and 
won the respect of all. Brought up in 
a pious, substantial San Francisco 
home, and educated in Catholic 
schools, he steadfastly refused to 
smoke or drink, quietly fulfilled his 
religious duties, and kept in affection- 
ate contact with his family, all with- 
out antagonizing his less exemplary 
mates. 

Having qualified as an expert on 
gunnery, he served for a time as asso- 
ciate professor of naval science at the 


University of Califorria and later dis- 
tinguished himself as Naval Aide to 
President Roosevelt during the crucial 
years 1938 to 1940. Back again on the 
sea he loved, he died heroically in 
November, 1942, when a Japanese 
salvo struck the bridge of his flagship. 
Thanks to Father Murphy’s painstak- 
ing research and wealth of accurate 
naval information, Fighting Admiral 
should appeal to all students of Amer- 
ican maritime history; ordinary read- 
ers, however, can enjoy it as the in- 
spiring success story of a fine Catholic 
patriot. Joan M. THELLUSSON. 


Shorter Notices 


A BALANCED LIFE OF PRAYER, by 
Thomas Merton (Gethsemani Abbey. 
10 cents). In this attractive booklet 
we have still another Merton work on 
prayer, a subject on which the schol- 
arly Trappist has become one of our 
foremost contemporary authorities. He 
presents St. Paul’s “pray without 
ceasing” not as mere counsel but as 
command, and as important and as 
simple to the life of the soul as “you 
must keep on breathing or else you 
will die” would be to the body. Sanc- 
tity is normal, says Merton. “There 
never was and never will be a man 
born who was not designed by God 
to become a saint.” A balanced life 
of prayer then, is also normal. In this 
booklet is indeed “infinite riches in a 
little room.” 

THE DEVIL IN THE DESERT, by 
Paul Horgan (Longmans. $1.50). In 
this brief fable of New Mexico’s mis- 
sions a century ago, a weary but in- 
domitable old French priest once 
again sets out alone, against his young 
superior’s better judgment, to visit his 
scattered folk across the desert. Hav- 
ing brought the Sacraments to a re- 
mote Spanish farm-family, he again 
braves the desert only to be forced to 
dismount by a swarm of cicadas and 
is finally felled by a raitlesnake. 

Before his death, however, he has a 
vision in which he debates with the 
killer snake, traditional symbol of 
evil. Secure through his faith in 
truth’s eventual triumph, he easily 
bests his opponent, then looses his 


horse and dies in peace. Remarkable 
for its poetically vivid re-creation of 
the New Mexican scene, its appealing 
portrait of the gallant old missioner 
and the almost mystical fervor of its 
climactic vision, this should make an 
ideal gift for those who delight in’an 
exquisitely worked literary miniature. 

BABY GROWS IN AGE AND GRACE, 
A Guide and Record for the Catholic 
Mother, by Sister Mary de Lourdes, 
S.M., illustrated by Beatrice and Fred- 
erick Ryan (Norwalk: C. R. Gibson 
& Co. $3.50). What does a nun know 
about bringing up babies, one is 
tempted to ask, as one opens this 
attractively produced book, but one 
closes it realizing that there is noth- 
ing that this nun does not know about 
it. Foundress of a Nursery School, 
now fourteen years old, she has inti- 
mate practical knowledge of a child’s 
—and his mother’s—needs, spiritual, 
mental and physical from _ birth 
through the sixth year. She gives us 
the benefit of her unusual experience 
simply, clearly and exhaustively. 

It would be difficult perhaps in our 
materialistic environment to follow all 
her suggestions, but her book will 
help mothers to understand “how to 
weave Christ into the fabric of their 
homes.” 

THE DEVIL YOU SAY, by Joseph A. 
Breig (Bruce. $2.50). How Hell’s 
worst-laid schemes are constantly 
thwarted by Divine Providence is the 
burden of this mysteriously acquired 
batch of infernal documents. Purport- 
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ing to be memoranda exchanged be- 
tween such floundering terrestrial 
tempters as Shopbull and Slugg and 
their insatiable “inferiors,” the work 
offers a fiend’s eye view of primp- 
ing churchgoers and thoughtless hus- 
bands, nagging wives and intemperate 
drinkers. 

By no means as witty or profound 
as C. S. Lewis’s memorable Screwtape 
Letters, these light essays, with the 
help of Joe Egan’s grotesque cartoons, 
do hit off typically American foibles 
and deal with such American prob- 
lems as the school-bus question and 
the divisive Blanshard attacks. If the 
diabolic vituperation becomes some- 
what wearisome and the devils’ de- 
feats seem too easily contrived, this is 
still a lively little tour de force with 
some sensible things to say. 

BLESSED MOTHER GOOSE, Nursery 
Rhymes for Today’s Children, by 
Frank Scully, illustrated by Keye Luke 
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(Hollywood: House-Warven. $7.50), — 
Now that Frank Scully has Christian- 
ized our old Nursery Rhymes, we won- 
der why it wasn’t done long ago. 
Naturally, he is more successful with 
some than with others, but on the 
whole these suffer not at all by com- 
parison with their predecessors, vide 
“Three Blind Mice,” “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb.” 

Mr. Scully’s Introduction is informa- 
tive, justifying well his “tampering” 
with Mother Goose. The format of 
the book is beautiful but not meant for — 
little hands, and its price makes it 
prohibitive, thus defeating the au- 
thor’s praiseworthy purpose. We 
would suggest a much cheaper, and — 
even a cheapest edition. The writer, 
author of Behind the Flying Saucers, 
has written in many fields, biography, 
fiction and non-fiction, but nothing he — 
has done presaged this unusual and 
charming book. 
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